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&. August 21.—Elijah on Mount Carmel |: Kings 8: 30-46 
9. August 28.—Elijah Discouraged. ........- 1 Kings 19 : 1-8 
10. September 4.—Elijah Encouraged slob % 66 6 0 1 Kings 19 : 9-18 
11. September 11.—Elijah Taken up into Heaven . . 2 Kings 2: 1-11 
12, September 18.—Israel Reproved ase ae 
FPS SET ae Amos 5 : 4-15 


13. September 25.—Review 


When “All’s Won” 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


H YES, and then! How shall the winner fare 
After the struggle, the restraint, and stress, 
Shall he delude his soul with uselessness, 
After his answered prayer? 


How shall he quit who yesterday bestowed 

All he was worth of valor and of vim 

To gain the garden peace that seemed to him 
Fruitage of all he sowed ? 


Methinks his hand shall broaden, and his soul 
Rise to that greater Opportunity, 
His powers increase for toil, his clear eye see 
A farther, nobler goal. 
Asspury Grove, Mass. 





Not Alone 


Must we pass through this sorrow alone? It 
seems so ; surely no one near us has suffered in this 


way ; no one’s sympathy can mean much now. But 
there is One near us whose sufferings were greater 
even than ours, and whose sympathy does mean 
something, after all. 


**Yet upon the mist before us fix thine eyes with closer 
view : 
See, beneath its sullen skirts, the rosy morning glimmers 
through. 
One whose feet the thorns have wounded, passed that 
barrier and came back, 
With a glory in his footsteps lighting yet the dreary 


track.’’ 
ya 


Another Gain in the 
International Lessons 

Let us ‘‘ study the Bible by completed periods ’’ 
was one of the good resolutions of the International 
Sunday-school Convention of 1902. The first re- 
sponse made to this appeared in the tentative schedule 
of the lessons for the period 1906-1911 which was 
presented by the new Lesson Committee elected at 


Denver. The Sunday School Times warmly com- 
mended the schedule at the time, as making a greater 
stride toward consecutive, completed Bible study than 
had yet been known. Out of a six years’ series were 
offered one consecutive course of a year and a half, 
and three other courses of a full year each. But 
even that schedule was capable of improvement, and 
the Lesson Committee has put the entire Sunday- 
school world under obligation by its cordial co-opera- 
tion with the Sunday-school Editorial Association in 
considering further changes in the series. At its 
recent annual meeting the Editorial Association unani- 
mously recommended the reducing of the eighteen 
months’ course on the Life of Christ to a twelve 
months’ 
every course of lessons with the calendar year, so that 
courses should not be broken off abruptly in mid- 
summer. This latter is a radical suggestion, and its 
adoption involves important factors that need not be 
discussed here. But the gain that would result is 
obvious, and the Lesson Committee, meeting three 
weeks after the Editorial Association, remodeled its 
entire six years’ scheme upon the plan suggested by 
the Association. The new series, therefore, stands as 
follows : 

1906. January to-December.——The Words and Works of 
Jesus from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

1907. January to December.—Stories of the Patriarchs and 
Judges from Genesis to Samuel. 
. — 7 January to June.—The Teachings of Jesus as recorded 

- July to December.—From Saul to Solomon. 

1909. January to December.—The Expansion of the Early 
Church in the Acts and the Epistles. 

1910, January to December.—Glory, Decline, and Resto- 
ration of Israel, from Kings to Malachi. 


Igtt. January to December.—The Gospel of the Kingdom 
as recorded by Matthew. 


Here are five courses of a full year each in six 


© 


course, and the beginning and ending of ° 


years’ study. On these lessons the Secretary of the 
Lesson Committee comments: ‘*This provides for 
single year courses, with one exception. That excep- 
tion was made imperative by the mere fact that we 
devote three and a half years to the New Testament 
and two and a half years to the Old Testament. In 
this respect, therefore, the Committee has met the 
desires of the Editorial Association.’ 

More than ever before in the history of Bible study 
in America the leaders in the various fields are get- 
ting together, and thereby lifting the uniform lessons 
to still greater efficiency. It is hard to see wherein 
such a series as this outlined for 1906-11 fails to meet 
the needs of the most progressive and advanced Bible 
students, as well as of the rank and file, With a well 
chosen series for Beginners, such as is now in exist- 
ence by the action of the American Section of the Les- 
son Committee, and such a study of the great periods 
of Bible history as is to be offered by the general les- 
sons beginning next January, the International Lessons 
offer such opportunities for study as cannot be found 
in any of the more restricted and broken up courses. 


aK 
Test-Proof Religion 


We must live in the world, not in caves or in 
books. Some of our theories that look well on paper 
or in the seclusion of our studies do not turn out just 
as we expected when put to the test. And the thing 
above all else that must stand the test of life is our 
religion. Most of us pride ourselves on our reli- 
gious views. No one would admit that he holds the 
wrong religious views. Well, then, are we daily 
testing them? ‘* We don’t want a religion,'’ said a 
preacher, ‘‘that’s been so long in the cloister that 
it blinks at the sunlight.’’ 


Living the Gladsome Life 


AN INTERESTING phase of the modern books on 
woodcraft is the theory that the wild creatures 
live a gladsome life. We have often been re- 
minded of ‘‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw with 
ravine,” and have shuddered at the struggle for 
existence in the forest. Each creature lives, we have 
been told, on those weaker than itself, and in turn 
seeks escape from the stronger. The timid deer 
seems to live a life of constant fear and flight, only to 
fall at last, dragged down by some relentless bloody 
enemy. The glorious summer woods echo and re- 
echo with the screams of victims, or hide the death 
struggle of inarticulate agony. 

But our more sympathetic observers insist that the 
summer woods are full of joy. Every creature is 
happy with abounding life. The deer is not living 
in the agonizing dread that we imagine. That start 
and pointing of the long, graceful ears is not fear ; it 
is caution. His fine sense of hearing will enable him 
to detect the slightest sound of an approaching enemy. 
And then he is off like the wind. He laughs at 
clumsy bears and laggard wolves. It is part of the 
keen sport and joy of life to use his fleetness for his 
safety. To be sure, some day the deer will make an 
error. The keen sense of smell or sound will be 
deceived, and then the fang of the foe will be in 
his throat. But he does not know that. He only 
knows that he has never failed to escape from a pur- 
suit, and so he lives the gladsome life. 

And when the wild creature falls a victim to his 
enemy, he dies an easy death. Probably he seldom 
suffers pain. And even if he sickens, and goes off 
into the woods to die, he does not linger long. A 
languor soon overpowers him, and deadens con- 





sciousness, And the animals do not dread death, for 
they do not understand it. 

If the naturalists are correct in this view of the 
gladsome life of the woods, is it not clear that the 
secret of the joyousness of the wild creatures lies in 
the fact that they do not worry for the morrow? And 
is not that what Jesus, the keen observer of nature, 
pointed out to us as the lesson we should tearn from 
God’s creatures? Some people have dismissed our 
Lord's beautiful lesson ftom the fowls of the air by 
saying that it is impossible for men to live like the 
birds, the conditions of human life being entirely 
different from the conditions of bird life. But if they 
would read a little more carefully, they would see 
that Jesus did not tell us to live like the birds, who 
neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns. He told 
us to imitate the birds in the one important particular, 
—that they do not worry. Our lives may be gladsome 
as theirs, if we will be as little troubled about the 
future as they. 

Of course the natural answer would be that the 
wild creatures do not worry because they do not 
know. So Burns addresses the field mouse : 

** Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me ! 
The present only toucheth thee ; 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna’ see, 
I guess an’ fear.’’ 
It is just our inability to rest in ignorance of possible 
calamity that differentiates us from the care-free 
creatures of the woods. But Jesus would tell us in 
reply that there is something better than ignorance— . 
faith. God's creature lives below the possibility of 
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worry : God’s child may live above it. God has not 
given the animals the knowledge of the future, and 
so they cannot worry. He has given us the power to 
look forward, and to imagine what the future may be, 
but he has also revealed to us that we are his chil- 
dren, so that we need not worry. Burns had an 
exquisite sympathy, but he did not rise to the full 
Christian faith. 

It is plain that Jesus did not at all mean that we 
are not to take the future into consideration. Those 
who refuse to place insurance policies on life and 
goods on the ground that it implies lack of faith, have 
quite misunderstood the Lord. Foresight is one of 
the great gifts of God to men. Jesus himself did not 
shut his eyes to the future. He planned for it; he 
warned his disciples regarding it. His attitude was 
that of preparedness without nervousness. Even 
when the supreme trial of his life lay but a little 
before him, he did not drink the cup until it came 
to him. Doing his best each day, doing the will 
of the Father, he quietly left the future with God, 
assured that strength would be given him for every 
time of need, 

It is also clear that our Lord does not offer aid and 
comfort to the lazy. In other teachings he has put 
the strongest emphasis upon the duty of working and 
making the most of every ability and opportunity. 
The lesson from the birds would add to his more 
strenuous commands that, after we have done our best, 
we shall not be nervous and anxious, but leave the 
results with God, because we are his children. 

We must not lose the distinction between being 
care-free and careless. The one is faith in God, the 
other is a mere neglect of responsibility, generally 
with, the result that some other has to bear more than 
his share of burden. 

And of course Jesus does not tell us that there is 
nothing to worry about. He does not say that there 
is no evil, and therefore we should not think of it. 
He says the evil of to-day is sufficient for to-day. It 
is real enough, and hard enough, and sad enough, so 
that we must not add to-morrow’s evil in addition. 
The birds have their troubles. Sparrows fall to the 
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ground. But God is not indifferent to the fate of his 
creatures. Far less will he be indifferent to the fate 
of his children. Then let us meet to-day with cour- 
age, and leave to-morrow to his care, 

This is an almost forgotten aspect of truth for our 
busy, nervous, overwrought people. And it has come 
to some troubled Christians as a new revelation. 
Many are astonished at the healing, strengthening 
power of a simple trust in a divine Father, who cares 
for his human children. But there is no need to 
make a new religion out of it. It is the simple teach- 
ing of Jesus. Any one can have the calm and peace 
of the trustful life without paying two dollars a tréat- 
ment for it. 

There is abundant testimony that the blessed plan 
of Jesus is practicable. There are men weighed down 
with heavy responsibilities, who are taking the Lord 
at his word. Each day they are doing their best, and 
trusting God for the outcome. And they are happy 
men. Notwithstanding strain and burdens, they 
know something of the gladsome life as it is among 
the care-free creatures of the woods. And there are 
women, nervous, overwrought, who have been worried 
about health and about troubles, who are learning 
Jesus’ secret of the trustful life, and finding its 
gladness. 

God means us to be joyous. 
the worst enemies of our joy. Faith destroys these 
enemies, So meant our Quaker poet, who knew 
himself the gladsome life of faith in God, and who 
sang : 


Care and worry are 


‘* I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death, 
His mercy underlies, 


** And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


**T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.”’ 
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Was the Persimmon Unripe ? 

Canadian readers of The Sunday School Times 
are, as aclass, more alive in their quick appreciation 
of all that this paper seeks to do than any other one 
section of its world-wide constituency. But even a 
Canadian may sometimes miss a point. Here is a 
pleasant postal card inquiry from a New Brunswick 
reader of sixteen years’ standing : 


I have always enjoyed your editorials and found them help- 
ful. Kindly give me the point in ‘‘ Knocking Persimmons,”’ 
in the Times of July 23. I can't seem to grasp it. I know it 
is a fruit, best when it is blet, but can't just see your applica- 
tion. Had it been Fitzsimmons, I might. 


The editorial note mentioned was as follows : 

‘*It is always possible to show why we did not get 
results, But that is not the point. In most secular 
walks of life, as in the spiritual world, ‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ A business man was 
telling the president of his company of a young man 
who had started in to work for them. He told of this 
and that good trait. After he had finished the older 
man inquired laconically, ‘Does he knock the per- 
simmons?’ The best and hardest working man in 
the world was valueless for that business unless he 
secured for his employers the particular results for 
which he was hired. It would be a good thing for 
most of us to take a moment at the beginning of each 
day to ask ourselves what is the main result we are 
after in life, and at the close of each day, how many 
persimmons we have knocked. It is possible to work 
all around a thing and never really touch it. That is 
not what we are here for.’’ 

So it seems that the Editor worked all around his 
point and never really touched it. The young man 
of the illustration was an advertising solicitor. He 
was employed to persuade advertisers to place their 
advertising in the paper for which he worked. Secur- 
ing advertisements was, in his business, ‘‘ knocking 
nersimmons.’’ Securing the particular result that 
you are set to accomplish is ‘‘ knocking persimmons ’"’ 
in your business. Writing editorial notes that will 
make a point is ‘‘ knocking persimmons’’ in the 
Editor's business. He won't try to show why he did 
not get results this time,—*‘‘that is not the point.’ 
He will try to aim straighter at the fruit next time. 





“The Unpardonable Sin” 


It is not strange that the meaning of such a pass- 
age as Matthew 12: 31 should be the subject of ever- 
recurring inquiry among Bible readers. A Colorado 
reader writes : 


In your Notes on Open Letters will you please tell me what, 
in your opinion, is the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, spoken of in Matthew 12 : 31. 

Jesus had cast out a demon from a person possessed. 
The Pharisees were saying that he did it by the power 
of Beelzebub, prince of demons. Christ met them by 
showing the folly of supposing that Satan should cast 
out Satan, and then fearlessly claimed to stand for the 
kingdom of God, and to work by the Spirit of God. 
‘* You May denounce me, and still be forgiven,’’ he 
went on to say, ‘‘ but if you put yourself over against 
the Holy Spirit, stat places you beyond saving or 
pardon."’ In other words, a man must be willing to 
acknowledge the power of the Spirit of God if he 
would be saved by him. How coulda man reasonably 
hope to be saved if he opposes him who would save 
him? There is nothing here contrary to, or different 
from, the whole spirit of the message and terms of 
salvation. And it is evident, from what precedes 
and follows, that Christ was not basing pardon or 
damnation on the uttering of a word. A man’s words 
show his purpose, and that is what counts. In the 
thirty-third verse Jesus says: ‘‘ Either make the tree 
good, and its fruit good ; or make the tree corrupt, 
and its fruit corrupt: for the tree is known by its 


fruit.’’ 
oe” 


The Church of England 
and Henry the Eighth 
Professor Price's articles in The Sunday School 

Times telling the interesting historical story of how 
the English Bible has come down to us and reached 
its present form have aroused widespread apprecia- 
tion. Here is a letter from a Pennsylvania seeker 
after further light on a point of church history : 

Referring to Dr. Ira M. Price's valuable explanation, 
**Where Our English Bible Came From," will you kindly 


explain what to me is a puzzling question? ‘The Episcopal 
Church claims the apostolic succession, apparently independ- 
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ently of the Roman Catholic, and yet history tells us that 
Henry VIII organized the Church of England. Was this 
cburch in England before his time, with its bishops, etc. ? 
And when and where did they meet, and how permitted by 
the Church of Rome ? 

1. It is true that the Episcopal Church claims the 
apostolic succession, not only apparently, but really, 
independently of the Roman Catholic. 

2. History does of tell us that Henry VIII organ- 
ized the Church of England. History rather tells us 
that the Church of England was organized in the sev- 
enth century, as soon as the gospel was first preached 
to the English people, and that from then until now 
it has maintained its unbroken continuity and its dis- 
tinctive character, not as Roman Catholic, but as the 
national church of England. 

3. When Henry VIII came to the throne he found 
this church already there. It had been there for 
more than eight centuries before he was born, ‘‘ with 
its bishops,’’ etc. These bishops, from the first days 
of its existence, had been accustomed to meet when 
and where the constituted authority of the English 
church itself appointed, without receiving or asking 
for the permission of the Church of Rome. What 
took place in the time of Henry VIII was not the or- 
ganization, but the reformation, of the Church of 
England. During about four hundred years, —since 
the latter half of the twelfth century,—the Papacy 
had claimed jurisdiction in England, and had inter- 
fered with the national church. The papal claims, 
as soon as they were made, were promptly resisted 
as innovations, and in Henry VIII's time the last ves- 
tiges of them were swept away. 


x< 
Marion Lawrance’s Grosser 
Kurfurst Question Box 


Mr. Lawrance, while on the Jerusalem cruise on the Grosser Kur- 
fiirst, was = with questions on many phases of organized and local 
Sunday-school work. They were of such general interest that a few 
of them are given herewith. 











How can I help the organized work ? 

Attend its meetings. Contribute to its support. Co- 
operate with the officers of your own township and county. 
If an office is tendered to you, take hold of it and go to 
work, 





How can county superintendents of normal work secure 
leaflets or literature to help them prosecute that part of the 
work? 

If your state hasa normal] superintendent, write to him. 
If not, write to W. C. Pearce, International Teacher-Train- 
ing Secretary, Room 14, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, 





Would you organize townships in a county where the organi- 
zation is weak? 

Yes, if the conditions for organization seem ripe. One 
good, live township organization in a county which is other- 
wise weak will stimulate other townships to go to work. 
When all the townships become strong, then the county 
will become strong. 





How can we overcome denominational prejudice to our 
work ? 

I seldom meet denominational prejudice any more, 
though I used to, years ago. There is but one way to re- 
move it, and that is to make our work so choice and help- 
ful to the denominational local «chools that they will want 
to be affiliated with it. If we ca«not give them something 
worth while, we should not compl. in at their indifference. 

How can a busy pastor best help the organized work, and 
at the same time not rfeglect his own work? 

No pastor should neglect his own work, but he can 
co-operate with the organized work in suc a way as to 
greatly help his own work. He can do it by coming in 
touch, at the conventions, with other workers, aud learning 
from them, and at the same time helping them. He can 
announce the meetings, and urge all who can possibly go 
todo so. He can see that his school furnishes the proper 
reports to the proper officers, and that his school makes 
an annual offering for the support of the work. 

What shall we recommend and urge our Sunday-schools to 
do for missions ? 

Before people will do anything intelligently, they must 
know. Sunday-schcols ought to know what their own 
denominations are doing in the foreign and home fields in 
missionary lines. They should contribute to the missionary 
boards of their own denomination at least once a year. 
Explanation of the particular board might be made to the 
school on the Sunday before the offerings are to be taken. 
The offering may be small, but/it is better to make a small 
offering than none at all. The greatest thing is that the 
scholar should know. Start a teachers’ library, with some 
good missionary books in it, so that your teachers them- 
selves may be informed and thus inform the scholars. 
Place in their hands the leaflets furnished by the various 
boards of the denominations, and urge them to teach the 
substance of it to the scholars. Keep at it. The Sunday- 
schools of the future must do more for missions, 
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A Co-operative Home Department 


Our Home Department is co-operative. We have no 
Visitors who will not visit, no workers who do not work, 
no systematic canvass, no special sermons, no flourish of 
trumpets. We have probably violated every rule in Meigs’ 
Blue Book and Neely’s Red Book, and all the instruction 
leaflets, but we have a live, working, fruitful Home De- 
partment. 

It was never ‘‘ organized ’’ ; it ‘‘ jes’ growed.’’ A busi- 
ness. man of our Sunday-school became interested in the 
home-study idea. Urging it upon the Sunday - school 
Board, he was startled to find himself appointed ‘‘ Super- 
intendent of the Home Department, with power to act.’’ 
The responsibility of the work was overwhelming. Thought 
and prayer only increased his burden. Distrusting his fit- 
ness and ability, he feared to build up a great membership, 
—a machine that might stand idle for lack of power. 

At last he went to a loved member of the church—for 
many years past a sunny shut-in—and asked her to take 
up the lesson-study. Her tears of pleasure at being again 
allied with her beloved Sunday-school were an inspiration 
to him. Spare minutes of his busy days were devoted to 
securing other members ; each new member was given a 
card, and asked to secure the membership of a friend. In 
this way, the ‘‘shut-ins’’ and ‘‘ shut-outs,’’ ‘* can-nots,’’ 
*¢ will-nots,’? and the merely ‘‘ do-nots,’’ were alike in- 
vited to this newly-served feast. Every member was 
expected to do something for the department, was given 
to understand that his appreciation of it would be measured 
by his work rather than by his words. 

One sanctified, sensible woman, living in an outlying 
neighborhood, started a series of weekly meetings for joint 
study and discussion of the lessons. Membership there 
has become almost equivalent to the census. Another 
interested a railroad man, and through him came his asso- 
ciates. A steamboat captain brought his mate, and the 
mate some of the crew. An invalid girl in a farming com- 
munity joined, and within six months her mother, two 
sisters, and a dozen neighbors had signed her cards, A 
member, caught in a stalled street-car in a distant city, 
talked Home Department until three ladies, from as many 
different states, joined the department, and two of them 
have since started the same work in their home schools, 
One invalid mailed a card to a girl friend in a distant state. 
It secured several members, who now have a live depart- 
ment of their own. A lady who signed a card expressed 
her regret that neither husband nor children were inter- 
ested in these things ; the husband is now one of our most 
active members, the grown-up son has gone to the city 
with our lesson ‘‘ gist’’ in his pocket, and the other chil- 
dren are in the Sunday-school,—all within six months. 

Thus our Home Department grows through the efforts 
and interest of its members; they find it a good thing and 
pass it along. So we call it co-operative. And not only 
does the department grow by this method, but the members 
themselves grow. Instead of a dozen interested workers, 
we have hundreds, and nothing aids spiritual growth like 
exercise. One of our application cards is such a very thin 
and gentle entering wedge that few hesitate to receive it, 
and fewer still object to driving it home. More people are 
sick with the mere palsy of sin than are possessed of its 
demons. They refuse to go to Jesus rather than cry out 
against him. The average individual,—careless and 
thoughtless,—once pledged to systematic Bible study, is 
very likely to find a personal benefit and blessing in the 
wonderful Book, This quiet home study is favorable to 
self-application. This means greater strength in our Sun- 
day-school, more members in our church, and better Chris- 
tians in our community.— Harley Barnes, Painesville, Ohio. 


% 
A Successful Campaign for a Family 


She stood at the ironing-table, weariness and dejection 
written in every line of the slender, drooping figure. As 
she spread out a garment and took a hot iron from the 
stove, she cast a hurried glance at the big basket of folded 
clothes and another at the clock. Then the tears began 
to drop, and she broke into passionate speech. ‘* How 
can I ever do it all alone? The children will soon come 
home from school, no dinner, and nothing in the house to 
make a meal. Tom’s gone again—no one can tell where 
—and now he will lose his job ; and I must wash and iron 
day and night to pay the rent and keep the fire going. 
Oh, what will become of us? If mother had lived I could 
at least have told her my troubles, but now where can I go 
for comfort? What shall I do?’’ Just then a pleasant- 
faced woman appeared at the open door, and a cheerful 
voice said, ‘‘ May I come in and see you a few minutes? ’’ 
The newcomer wisely ignored the signs of tears, and 
began the conversation by asking if there were children in 
the home, and if they went to Sunday-school. 

The woman replied, ‘‘No, we never go to church or 
Sunday-school. I do not care much for churches and 
ministers myself, and the children are not clothed well 
enough to go. I have more than I can do now to keep 
them fit for school. If you knew how hard I have to work 


you would not ask me to do anything more,’’ and then the 
sad story came out—a drunken husband, five children, and 
only the earnings of this one frail woman to keep the poor 
home. The caller was a Home Department Visitor, and, 
being tactful, she gave little advice, but some very practi- 
cal help with the ironing and the dinner. Then she went 
away, but returned another day to ask if the children might 
go to Sunday-school if she would see that they were prop- 
erly dressed. The mother, however, would not consent, 
and so the Visitor asked if she might come to the house 
every Sunday afternoon with a friend, and hold a little 
Sunday-school for the children in their own home. A re- 
luctant consent was given, and the school began the fol- 
lowing Sunday with regular opening exercises, Scripture 
reading, prayer, and singing. Then the lesson was taught, 
and the father and mother, sitting by, listened to the tender 
voice trying to make plain to their little ones the story of 
Jesus’ life and love. After a time the Home Department 
superintendent asked permission to bring a few of her 
Visitors, and hold a woman’s prayer-meeting in the home 
some afternoon. During this meeting the poor burdened 
woman knelt and prayed for the first time in her life. 
Later a second meeting was held, in which she yielded 
herself to Christ, and found peace and strength. 

Thus after months of patient endeavor the children were 
finally allowed to receive suitable clothing aad to go to 
the Sunday-school. The eldest boy has become an ardent 
worker. Within a few weeks he brought into the school 
five boys of his own age. He has a plan which works 
beautifully. He stands on a busy corner until he sees a 
strange boy pass, goes up to him, and plunges into the 
subject at once. ‘*Say, do you go to any Sunday- 
school?’’ If he receives a negative reply he adds, ‘* Then 
come into my class, will you? I will call for you next 
Sunday.’’ 

The coming of the Visitor to this family opened the way 
for the much needed ministry of earthly friends, but, best 
of all, introduced to them the heavenly Friend.—J/rs. 

R. Simmons, Home Department Secretary New York 
State Sunday-school Association, 


% 


Good Work in a Lutheran Department 


The Discovery of a Young Man 

A year ago the pastor had to act as superintendent, be- 
cause it seemed that there was no one else who could and 
would do so. Now the school has a wide-awake, active 
superintendent, and has the pastor’s work in addition. 
Where did the superintendent come from? A young man 
joined the Home Department. He was a faithful member, 
studying every lesson. At the end of the first quarter, he 
was transferred to the main school, and was appointed sec- 
retary. He was just as faithful there as he was in the 
Home Department, and, since he was made superintendent, 
the same faithfulness, regularity, and devotion have char- 
acterized his work, 


The Making of a Teacher 


She is just the teacher to succeed with that most difficult 
of all classes to hold in the Sunday-school,—the boys who 
feel that they are getting too big for Sunday-school. She 
interests them on Sundays, and does not forget them on 
the other six days. A year ago she was not a member of 
the school. How did she happen to take this class? She 
joined the Home Department, and at the end of the first 
quarter was transferred to the main school and appointed 
teacher. She is also one of the most efficient Visitors in 
the Home Department. 


Cheer for the Tenement 

In second-story rooms lives a woman whose sight is 
almost gone. Accustomed, in youth, to activity in the 
Lord’s work, she is now denied even the blessed privilege 
of reading his Word. Not many rays of light enter her dark- 
ened life, and some of the brightest are the regular visits of 
the Home Department Visitor, who brings the Sunday- 
school to her, with its messages of love and cheer.—J/rs. 
E. C. Cronk, Atlanta, Ga. 


7 
A July Home Study Service 


On Sunday afternoon, July 17, at four o’clock, the pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church of West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the superintendent of the Sunday-school, and one 
of the Home Department Visitors drove to the home of two 
aged ladies, members of the Home Department, and held 
an informal Sunday-school service. There were prayers, a 
hymn was sung, and, under the leadership of the pastor, 
the Sunday-school lesson for the day was considered. Two 
of the neighbors, also members of the Home Department, 
came in, and every one present contributed something to 
the consideration of the lesson, including a gentleman who 
very seldom participates in a public meeting, and a boy 
eight years of age. This meeting, although small in num- 
bers and modest in pretensions, will prove a comfort and 
refreshment for days to come to those ladies, who cannot 


attend church services, and is an illustration of important 
work which may be done in many homes where members 
of the Home Department are to be found.— William H. 
Hall, West Hartford, Conn, 


. 
Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘‘ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.” If areply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 








CORDELE, GA.—Where can I find explicit directions for 
starting a Home Department ?—B. H. P. 

Send a two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times for 
the little leaflet entitled ‘* How to Start and How to Stock 
a Home Department.’’ 

CHICAGO.—Do girls ever act as messengers? How old are 
most of the boys who so serve ?—P. H. 

The average age of the messenger boy is twelve and a 
half years. The girls sometimes act as messengers, but are 
not called ‘* messengers.’’ Organize them into a Sunshine 
Band, described in the Times of May 7, 1904. Boys do 
not like to share their work and cognomen with girls, —that 
is, boys of that age. 

UPPER STEWIACKE, N. S.—Please give me some of the 
practical values of the Home Department,—such as have been 
proven, nothing theoretical, but values experienced. — 
M. A. C. 

It interests parents and adults to become members of 
the school. It increases the membership of the regular 
school, and increases the average attendance. Secures 
home co-operation in lesson study. Unites families in Bible 
study. Establishes and re-establishes family altars, Opens 
a delightful field for Christian service. Wins many to 
Christ. Is a reclaimer of those who have wandered away. 

YONKERS, N. Y.—I take the liberty of writing you for infor- 
mation regarding the Home Department and its organization 
with a view to its introduction here. I must ask you to con- 
sider that I know absolutely nothing about it, and so need in- 
formation as to how one is organized, and its purpose, etc. Is 
the Cradle Roll a part of the Home Department also? If so, 
please advise concerning it also.—G., I , 

The Cradle Roll belongs by right to the primary depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school, In many places, however, it 
is called a part of the Home Department. Its rightful place 
is in connection with the primary department. 

The purpose of the Home Department is to secure, 
through associated effort with Sunday-schools, a general 
and systematic study of the Scriptures. There are very 
many people who either cannot, or will not, attend the 
regular sessions of the Sunday-school, and it is safe to infer 
that the majority of such are not Bible students, The 
Home Department aims to reach every such one. They 
agree to study the Sunday-school lesson at least one half- 
hour each week, and to keep a record: of that study on an 
envelope furnished them for that purpose. The, Sunday- 
school officers and teachers appoint certain men and women 
to call upon these people at least once in three months, and 
carry to them the lesson paper, and to interest them in all 
that the school is interested in. These people are the Visit- 
ors of the Home Department. The governing body of the 
school also appoints one who shall direct the work of these 
Visitors, a superintendent. By seeking the co-operation of 
the pupils and teachers of the school, it is perfectly possible 
to enroll whole families in the Sunday-school. The mem- 
bers place their contributions in the study-record envelopes, 
and the Home Department is nearly always the flourishing 
financial department of the school. To start a depart- 
ment, I would advise you to send $1.90 to the W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston, for instance, and get everything 
required to start a department of fifty members. To gain 
a good knowledge of the idea, I would recommend a care- 
ful reading of Dr. Hazard’s book, ‘‘ Home Classes ; or, 
The Home Department of the Sunday-School,’’ which will 
be sent by the Times on receipt of the publishers’ price, 
50 cents, and to watch the Times for the first chapters of a 
new manual soon to be issued. 

In beginning the work, call your Visitors together, and 
take your church roll with the idea of securing every 
church-member for the Bible-study department of the 
church, Instruct your Visitors to take no refusals as final, 
for patient persistence is the one big essential to Home 
Department success. After the church-members are all 
gathered in, then secure the active co-operation of every 
teacher and pupil in your school. The more you keep the 
work of the department before the school, the more suc- 
cessful you will be. The movement has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and there are more than eight thousand de- 
partments in North America, with a membership of more - 
than three hundred thousand, 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








What to Do in August 


The comfort of pupils in ‘* dog days ’’ was never looked 
after to the extent it is this summer. Some Sunday-schools, 
such as the Grace Baptist Temple Bible School of Phila- 
delphia, for instance, end their regular sessions with June, 
and then begin a ‘‘summer session.’’ A better way is 
found by most progressive schools in making no visible 
break, but simply increasing the attractiveness of the ses- 
sion. A good example of what can be done during August 
is furnished by the Shady Avenue Baptist Bible School of 
Pittsburg, which issues an attractive folder entitled ‘* Hot 
Weather Plans.’’ The plans are described in this way : 


SUMMER, 1904 

The aim is to make the school so interesting during these 
hot months that we will forget that we cannot all be fortunate 
enough to be able to spend the entire summer at the seashore 
or in the mountains. 

The sessions will be shorter than usual, closing at 10.40 
o' clock. 

the Solid Comfcert Committee will see that there are plenty 
of fans on hand, that windows and doors are open to let in the 
breeze, that cooling drinks-—ice water always and lemonade 
occasionally—are served in all departments. 

‘ihe Music Committee will provide special music for each 
session, bringing in the primary and kindergarten departments 
occasionally to participate in the exercises. 

The Flower Committee will see that the school room is pro- 
vided with plenty of flowers and plants to add to its attract- 
iveness. 

The Reception Committee will be on hand early each Sun- 
day to welcome all who come. 

The devotional exercises and teaching will be varied as 
much as possible, and new features will be introduced from 
time to time, as occasion offers. 

Altogether it will be an interesting, helpful school. 

YOU ARE INVITED to come and enjoy it with us. 
sharp each Sunday morning. 

COMMITTEES 

Solid Comfort Committee ; Class No. 17, Mr. Riley ; Class 
No. 8, Miss Davis. 

Music Committee: 
No. 6, Mr. Myler. 

Flower Committee : 
No. 17, Miss Minear. 

Reception Committee: Class No. 1, Mr. Wellman; Class 
No. 2, Mr. Vandervoort. 

Advertising Committee ;: Class No. 7, Mr. Brittain. 


~ 
Broader Libraries in Rural Districts 


With the rapid increase of the interest in libraries in the 
cities of the land there has naturally arisen a similar interest 
in the villages and rural districts. In the cities the circum- 
stances are usually such that these desires can be satisfied 
by the public libraries, but the villages are not so fortunate, 
and many communities which are very much interested in 
reading and in things literary are compelled to go without 
these advantages. 

What can the Sunday-school library do? In the cities 
the public library has pushed it into the background. The 
advantages of equipment, service, hours, in fact all the 
conditions, combine to make a comparison unnecessary ; 
and the Sunday-school library could not compete with the 
public library even if it were to attempt todoso. Here 
its departments need not embrace more than biblical litera. 
ture, works on missions, on teaching, and a few hundred 
well-selected books for children who are too young to use 
the public library safely and well. In the country, how- 
ever, all is very different, and, unless the Sunday-school 
library meets all the needs of the people, they will be com- 
pelled to go without such services, except in a very few 
districts, where the public schools circulate books, That 
so few adults who live in the country spend their leisure in 
reading is not due to a lack of interest in literature, or to a 
great number of distractions, for they are less numerous 
here than in the city, but to an inability to obtain reading 
matter suited to their tastes. 

Here is a field for the Sunday-school library that can be 
filled if we consent to open the library more frequently, at 
hours that will suit those who are busy during the day, and 
if we will buy books to meet the needs of the readers. 

The possibilities of such a library are seen in the reports 
from the Pequea Presbyterian Church at South Hermitage, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. In 1875 Mr. John 
McAlly left a fund of five thousand dollars.to the church, 
the interest of which was to be spent in buying books 
for the library. This was attended to, and, as the num- 
ber of volumes increased, a greater range of subjects was 
included, until it became more and more like a public 
library. Part of it was then transferred to the parsonage, 
and, by the courtesy of the board of trustees, it was opened 
to the public, and registered as a public library under the 
name of the ‘* Pequea Presbyterian Church Library, the 
John McAlly Fund.’’ At present the library contains be- 
tween two and three thousand volumes, and the books are 
circulated to any responsible person in the neighborhood, 
regardless of their church affiliations. 

Of course, not all of our libraries will receive gifts of 
such proportions, and few of our schools are situated so 
that there would be any occasion for removing the library 
from its present place in the church, or for giving it a par- 
ticular name, yet, if we believe that the church stands for 
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the good of every individual that can be touched by its 
influence, and if we believe in an educational religion, 
should we not broaden this particular part of our work, and 
try to foster the good tendencies in every community? 
This every church can do to a certain extent, and in most 
rural districts, not to mention other communities, no moral 
forces are more constant, more far-reaching, and more cer- 
tain of good results, than those that feed the mind on 
strong and wholesome literature. Such were the ideals 
that produced the Sunday-school library, and libraries run 
on these broad lines are doing splendid work everywhere. 
—C. H. Ranck, Lancaster, Pa. 


< 
How to Make It a Bible School 


At the close of 1901 we were dissatisfied with the stand- 
ard of attainment in our school. It was then the custom 
to give a Bible, or some other book, asa prize to the scholar 
present every Sunday during the year. ‘This caused a few 
scholars to be regular, but it did not affect their conduct, 
nor did it lead to their increased interest in Bible study. 

The results gained were not enough. We felt that 
something more than mere attendance ought to be set be- 
fore them. Their thoughts needed to be fixed on Bible 
study and the offering as much as on attendance. We 
further reasoned that if we could get our scholars to do 
more there would be increased respect for the school, and 
an increase of interest on their part, as well as a raising of 
the standard of the school throughout. 

As the result of discussion at our teachers’-meeting we 
decided to try a new way of marking, which included a 
classification for rewards. 

The system of marking adopted was as follows: One 
point for attendance, one for offering, one for Bible 
brought, one for study of lesson (the last point meant read- 
ing lesson over before coming to school), It was thus 
possible to earn four points each Sunday. ‘This method was 
not applied to primary department. A scholar could earn 
four points each Sunday, two hundred and eight points a 
year. Then we made the following classification : First 
class, all scholars with two hundred marks and over ; sec- 
ond class, scholars with one hundred and eighty marks ; 
third class, one hundred and twenty.marks. At the end of 
the year, rewards of varying value were given to the three 
classes, while we tried to impress this thought,—that they 
had made their own records, and that it was not a matter 
of favor or choice. They reaped as they sowed, 

We made allowance for vacation. If scholars brought 
written statements showing attendance at other schools, we 
gave them full credit at ourown. If scholars were absent 
for a Sunday or more, and read lesson for absent Sunday 
and brought offering also, we allowed them two points. 
As far as we deemed best we made it possible for scholars 
to make up losses through absences. 

Some of the results gained were these: The increase of 
Bibles in the school is such that almost every scholar 
brings a Bible to-day, where before it would hardly aver- 
age one to aclass, This means a great deal in a mission 
school, and in a district where many of the parents are 
non-church-goers. Now, when children are promoted 
from primary they at once set about purchasing Bibles. 
We sell them at a loss for five cents. 

Again there has been an increase of Bible study. Fur- 
ther, our average attendance and offerings were very much 
better than the previous year. Last, and perhaps best of 
all, our scholars are getting acquainted with the Bible at 
first hand. They read out of it, they look up references, 
and we have occasional Bible drills. Unconsciously they 
are acquiring skill in the use of the Bible. One point 
against the quarterly in class and school to-day is that it is 
taking the place of the Bible, just when the Bible is being 
displaced by other books in the home. The quarterly 
gives Bible verses and Bible teachings, but it gives no skill 
in handling the Bible. We have been surprised many 
times, not so much at young people’s ignorance of the con- 
tents of the Bible as of their lack of ability to use it, to find 
a place or reference. It is a weapon many have no skill 
in using, because there is no opportunity for practise. 
This skill or art of using the Bible can only come through 
constant use. It should be acquired when our scholars are 
young and in school. 

At the end of our first year in this method of marking, as 
the result of experience and discussion, we made the fol- 
lowing changes: In marking ‘‘study,’’ the teachers had 

+ had to be dependent upon the word of the scholar. This 
was acknowledged to be a weakness in the system of mark- 
ing, and a temptation tothe scholar. Therefore we dropped 
the marking jor ‘‘study’’ in the Junior Department. In 
the older department, where the classes are smaller, the 
teacher prepares a question for each scholar. These are 
given out the Sunday preceding the lesson. The scholar 
is marked for ‘‘ lesson study ’’ when he returns the ques- 
tion slip with the answer written underneath. These ques- 
tions are generally fact questions, and call for a reading of 
the lesson. This has worked well so far for both the 
teacher and scholar. To the formerin preparing ques- 
tions, and to the latter in giving some definite point to 
look up. 

A plan like this, intelligently adapted and faithfully 
worked, will surely pay in results obtained. It will help 





to bring the Bible to Sunday-school, tend to promote its 
study, and, perhaps best of all, give the unconscious skill 
in handling it which comes only through constant use.— 
Harry Handy, .Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oe 
Have an Old People’s Day 


A special day for aduits in the Sunday-school is a fixed 
institution in many churches. Under the name of * Par- 
ents’ Day,’’ ‘*Old Folks’ Day,’’ **Old People’s Day,’’ 
and the like, services have been arranged to specially in- 
terest the home people in the Sunday-school work. The 
Home Department seems to have given the idea a boom, 
and ‘* Home Department Day”’ has a place every year in 
many a Sunday-school. There is no agreement as to a 
uniform date for the observance, but some schools have 
found the summer a good season for it. ‘This is done in 
the Worthville; North Carolina, Sunday-school, where they 
have a special service. This is a union school, three pas- 
tors helping in the work from the Baptist, Methodist Prot- 
estant, and Methodist Episcopal Churches. Dr. C. C. 
Hubbard, the superintendent, has fifteen helpers, and a 
weekly teachers’-meeting is provided for the eleven teach- 
ers. The home is a strong factor in this school, and a 
Home Department, a Cradle Roll, and a Baraca Class 
were agencies for bringing out a large attendance at the 
recent ‘* Old People’s Day ’’ service. Dr. Hubbard writes 
that the old people were urged to attend the school, 
**One hymn was given out, and sung two lines at a time, 
in real old style. The practical result of this service was 
an increase in adult attendance. The oldest man in town 
now attends.’’ This was the 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 
Opening Exercises, A. W. Tenkins (72 years old). 
Old Hymns. 
Home Department Reading, Mrs. C. C. Hubbard. 
Hymn, *‘ Ortonville.”’ 
‘** Methods of Hume Training—general discussion—opened 
by J. M. Trogdon. 
** When I was a Boy,"’ A. J. Luck, Esq. 
Voluntary Remarks. 
Closing. 
> 


A New Kind of Vacation 


The Reformed Church Sunday-school in -Osnaburg, 
Ohio, believes in a vacation for its superintendent. It was 
no idle vacation, however, which this school granted its 
superintendent last summer, Three Sundays were stipu- 
lated for his absence from his own school, and they were 
spent studying the bright, progressive Sunday-schools of 
Canton and Akron, Ohio. His pastor states that the super- 
intendent came home refreshed physically, mentally, and 
spiritually, and that the officers and teachers discussed the 
methods he saw in vogue, and immediately applied those 
which suited the local conditions. 


. 
Why One School is Full in Summer 


One of the good Sunday-schools in Connecticut is that 
of the First Congregational Church of Middletown, The 
church which has had an existence of two hundred and 
thirty-six years is as young as ever, and full of the mission- 
ary spirit. Every one in the school knows all about its 
affairs, thanks to a full report printed and distributed at the 
end of each quarter of the year. The membership of the 
home school is four hundred and twenty-five, while there 
are two hundred and sixty one others connected with the 
Cradle Roll and Home Department. A normal class of 
seventeen keeps the school supplied with trained teachers, 
There are six grades. The average attendance is seventy- 
five per cent, which would be still larger but for the low 
average attendance of the adults. It is always a problem 
to make adults regular in attendance. Fourteen united 
with the church between April 1 and July 1, and one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight was the average attendance of schol- 
ars at the preaching service. Evidently Dr. Hazen knows 
how to interest young people. Now, when the heat of 
summer is upon us, every summer absentee is aroused by 
receiving the following letter : 


FIRST CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Zo Members Absent July 17: 


We missed you last Sunday and hope you are not 
sick. We are trying to have at least two hundred and fifty 
present every Sunday this quarter (July, August, and Sep- 
tember), even if itis hot or stormy. We want to beat our 
own record ; to do it we must let nothing but sickness, or 
absence from town, keep us away. I know you'll try to do 
your part. 

For three Sundays (August 14, 21, and 28) the church serv- 
ices will be held at the South Church; but our Sunday- 
school will meet every Sunday, at 11.55 A. M., in the usual 

lace. 

The officers are trying to make all the sessions very pieasant 
and profitable this summer. You can help by being faithful 
in attendance every Sunday. Bring your friends who do not 
attend any other Sunday-school. 

Dincerely yours, 


July 20, 1904. SEWARD V. COFFIN, Superintendent 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Freedom.in the Bible Class 


Two questions are of perennial timeliness to the Bible- 
class teacher. How can I keep my scholars? What 
methods are best for their training? Unless the first is 
successfully answered, the second is unnecessary, since 
the most elaborate methods fail with (or without) the lost or 
strayed s¢holar. And if there were less method in many 
Bible classes, there might perhaps be more scholars. A 
working-woman of twenty, accustomed to years of bread- 
winning, resents schoolroom treatment. The Honor Roll 
has ceased to appeal to her ambition, and a fifty-cent-book 
at Christmas is no longer a glittering inducement to regular 
attendance. Several other ways of spending Sunday after- 
noons are open to her,—-innocent-ways, for it is fair to 
suppose that the teacher’s impress has given her tastes that 
bent. Now if she is taught that Sunday-school is a duty, 
absence necessarily a sin, if on the Sunday succeeding an 
absence she is received reproachfully by a teacher anxious 
about her morals, and a class distressed over a blemished 
attendance record, it is very easy (and natural) for her to 
drift away, perhaps into the very evils her teacher has 
dreaded. If, on the contrary, she knows herself free and 
trusted, if she finds the class a pleasure or a help, or both, 
she will come, perhaps not regularly, but often, and for 

ears. 

r A member of our class may slip in late, after her home 
duties are finished. She may leave at the close of the 
lesson, meet the young man at the door, and pass the rest 
of her one free afternoon in the sunshine of the park, or 
visiting a relative or sick friend. The teacher is satisfied. 
For half an hour she has had that girl’s entire, devoted at- 
tention. Had she been in opposition or rivalry with the 
other attractions, she would have had no chance at all. 
Yet, strange to relate, this unregulated class stands high on 
the list of ‘‘ all present and early.’’ 

For a teacher who honestly believes that a scholar not in 
Sunday-school is in sin this comfortable laxity is impossible. 
Yet there is a distinction between the Sunday excursion 
and dance and a quiet walk or family gathering. Why not 
admit it, grant the right of private judgment, with its con- 
sequent responsibility, and lay stress upon helpful, strength- 
ening realities? These adult scholars do not accept 
implicitly their. teachers’ standards of right. If all their 
diversions are sweepingly condemned, they will give little 
heed to warnings perhaps vitally important. 

Our absentees frequently account for themselves by note 
to the teacher, After the second consecutive unexplained 
absence, some member of the class (not an intimate friend, 
that class spirit may grow) is asked to call and report. We 
have a general understanding that the teacher is to be no- 
tified of any illness or trouble, After school, we have long 
consultations on whatever subjects most interest us. The 
teacher has yet to learn of a request or suggestion dis- 
regarded. " 

By the superintendent’s wish, we study a week in ad- 
vance of the school that we may provide substitute teachers. 
The problem of ‘* getting the class to study ’’ is solved by 
the Christmas gift of The Sunday School Times to each 
member, Sent to individual addresses, it is a reminder 
through the long vacation, and each copy reaches more 
than one family. The gilt star which distinguishes the 
classes whose every member has studied the lesson, is 
always ours. Sometimes the class is taught by a scholar 
previously notified. Teacher or scholars bring illustrative 
pictures or poems, some as applicable, some for general 
uplift. 

It has seemed politic, as weil as polite, to avoid the 
‘* direct personal appeal.’’ ‘* The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation,’’ and many a lovely thing growing 
toward the light has been injured by rough or premature 
handling. The general class conversation may be shaped 
by the teacher’s knowledge of individual need, but any- 
thing more intimate is by the scholar’s own invitation. 
They have never been urged to ‘‘ join the church,’’ They 
think of the church, not as haling the reluctant into the 
fold, but as waiting with glad welcome for her own. And 
every one has come into useful, happy membership.— 
A Brooklyn Worker. 


% 


The Teacher Who Did Not Like Boys 


She told the superintendent so when she offered her 
services as a teacher. Never having been a boy, she had 
no sympathy with them, and did not know how to reach 
them, so her face wore an impatient frown when, on the 
following Sunday morning, the dignified official led her up 
to a class of eight wriggling boys, between the ages of 
eight and ten. 

‘« I’m sorry,”’ he apologized, ‘ for giving you small boys 
when you asked for a class of large girls ; but we have no 
such class at present, and these little fellows have just lost 
their teacher, It’s not altogether easy to supply teachers 
for boys’ classes, and I feel sure you will be willing to 
undertake it.’’ 

Taking her place among them was a signal for two or 
three boys to get up hurriedly and crowd onto the oppo- 
site bench, while the two left on the same seat with her 
sought the farthest corners, Their lesson papers were 
lost, stolen, or strayed, and Bibles were looked upon as a 


wholly unnecessary adjunct to Sunday-school services. 
They could not have shown greater surprise had they been 
asked if they possessed tomahawks. Indeed, the latter im- 
plements would doubtless have been more willingly pro- 
cured by the following Sunday. Two ideas seemed to ani- 
mate each of them,—to preserve- his derby intact from the 
nefarious. machinations of his classmates and to present a 
very bright penny at the time of the collection, spending 
much of their time in polishing the latter on their trousers. 
In the intervals that sometimes came between these ab- 
sorbing pursuits they employed their activities in slyly stick- 
ing pins into each other, or, apparently by accident, bring- 
ing the soles of their shoes in contact with some one else’s 





How Are You Routing the Hot 
Weather Enemy? 


When “everybody” says “it can’t be 
done,” then there is hope of high success 
for an impossible plan in Sunday-school 
work. Just one person who believes it can 
be done may change a dull school now miss- 
ing its duty into a live school doing its duty. 
And in nothing is this more true than in the 
attempt to keep city Sunday-schools open 
during the summer. In the issue of May 
28, 1904, a prize of twenty-five dollars in 
gold was offered by The Sunday School 
Times for the best descriptive article on 
“How We Routed the Hot-Weather 
Enemy.” 

Don’t forget to enter this competition for 
the twenty-five dollar prize, which closes 
October 1. Send a two-cent stamp for con- 
ditions governing the competition. 











stocking. The zeal they displayed in these occupations 
was worthy of a better cause, but she found herself power- 
less to divert it. 

If she had thought before she made the attempt that she 
did not like boys, she was perfectly positive of it after that 
day’s experience, and yet deo was ashamed to acknowledge 
herself beaten. 

Several Sundays passed. She was slowly bringing order 

out of riot. She knew something of teaching, was in- 
terested in the lessons, tried to do her best, and ‘* prayed 
her duty clear’’ ; but she could not find out that they knew 
anything when she took the class, and thought hopelessly 
that she had not added any to. their knowledge. To any 
question as to how she got along with her class she always 
answered, ‘* Well, you know it isn’t what I wanted. I 
never liked boys.’’ 
On a certain Sunday she had gone through a trying 
time. The boys had given the slightest attention possible, 
and there had been a reversion to old tricks. She was 
heartsick and discouraged, and felt like entering into a 
tirade against boys in general to a group of teachers with 
whom she stood talking. They were the acquaintances of 
a few weeks only, and were not yet well fixed in her mind. 
Suddenly it occurred to her that a fine young woman toward 
whom she felt specially drawn and the most outrageous 
little torment in her class had the same surname. 

** Is little Johnnie H related to you?’’ she asked. 

The eyes of the young woman softened and her lips 
curved into a tender smile. 

** Yes, he’s our baby,’’ she answered, in such a tone of 
affection that the complaint died on the questioner’s lips. 

‘*Our baby!’’ The words brought a rush of memories 
of her own youngest brother, the family baby, grown out 
of boyhood now. Even her partial judgment could not 
affirm that his boyish conduct had been always saintly, but 
he was always dear. 

The teacher who didn’t like boys went home to think. 
She had found a point of contact. She must always 
henceforth take an especial interest in little Johnnie, since 
he was dear to her friend as her own brother was to her. 

** After all,’’ she told herself, ‘‘ they are not simply little 
animals known as boys, as I have been accustomed to re- 
gard them, but-each is somebody’s darling. Other men 
and women patiently taught our boy, and I can help repay 
it by teaching these.’’ 

Compiaints grew less and love grew more in the days 
that followed, and a half-dozen rapidly growing boys and 
the teacher who didn’t like them look forward to pleasant 
Sunday morning meetings, where derbys are neglected be- 
cause known to be safe, and very dull pennies fall into the 
contribution box, while alert minds drink in 9 few drops of 
refreshment from the great ocean of Bible truth.—A/ice 
Augusta Smith, Astoria, N. Y. 








Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures as a help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Tencents will pay for a quarter’ s set,—13 
different pictures, each on a separate sheet of enam- 
eled paper. Try a set for the Third Quarter. 











Knowing Why They Give 


The two most common methods of managing financial 
matters in our Sunday-schools and various church organi- 
zations are exactly opposite to each other, and, like all ex- 
tremes, both wrong. 

One is the constant and wearisome begging that hurts 
the generous poor and only serves to steel the rich against 
the cause, whatever it may be, that is cheapened and 
weakened by the annoying recital. Surely a good cause 
does not want money that is grudgingly given ! 

The other is the silent but regular collecting which is 
such a beautiful part of the worship, and entirely fitting in 
the church service. 

It is a mistake, however, to take this offering week after 
week in our schools and societies, with never a mention of 
the cause for which it is wanted or the use to which it is 
put. People, big and little, should be intelligent givers ; 
they should give a bit of heart with each bit of money. 

Even the children of our primary departments appreciate 
a higher motive than that of dropping their pennies into a 
basket because others do and it seems to be expected of 
them. Any one old enough to give his own money or that 
which he values has a right to a motive for the act. Hence 
the first duty of the lenders is to find an object that appeals 
to the little people. 

The children in one school that I know have for years 
supported a blind girl in China. It requires about ten 
cents a day to do this, and each Sunday they count the pen- 
nies in concert, to see that they have enough. Often the 
amounts are kept in a corner of the blackboard. It never 
seems to grow old with them ; they feel a great interest in 
their Yan Tin, and listen eagerly to anything about Yan 
Tin’s country. Since this object and method have been 
adopted the collections have almost doubled, and the chil- 
dren have become intelligent, cheerful givers. 

Their birthday pennies, which are put in a glass bank 
from week to week, were counted out at Christmas time 
last year, and spent in buying an iron bed for the babies’ 
hospital. According to the custom of the hospital, they 
were asked to name it, and took delight in doing it. This 
year’s pennies will purchase bedding to complete the gift. 
Thus these children are learning practical philanthropy 
and systematic benevolence, They have the joy of giving, 
and are developing a generosity they can never outgrow. 

Why should not the same methods, modified to suit the 
different conditions, of course, be used in departments of 
older pupils? Many of our schools and societies are doing 
intelligent giving, but in far too many the only report of 
finances is that made at the annual meeting of the church, 
and heard by none except the older members, Dry statis- 
tics of expenditures mean little or nothing to us, nor do we 
want verbose appeals on any and all occasions, 

If the object be first presented by a speaker whose voice 
and manner, as well as his words, indicate his own interest 
in the theme, we are won immediately. But, unless there 
is enthusiasm in the leaders themselves, there will be none 
whatever in the membership. Frequent reference to the 
object of charity kindles interest, providing it is not coupled 
with appeals for greater liberality. Let it be mentioned as 
though ‘‘ out of the abundance of the heart,’’ and it will 
reach other hearts. 

As there is a right way and a wrong way of giving, a 
right and a wrong motive for giving, so there is most 
surely a right and a deplorably wrong method of asking for 
it.—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 


oo 
Little Lamps to Light the Teacher 


Souls cannot be warmed by icebergs. 

Life itself is greater than any method, 

To cease to study is to cease to teach, 

Count it worth while to be interesting. 

Whatsoever comes out of life is most easily put into life. 

Learn the fine art of surprising the mind with the beauty 
of truth. 

One secret of power lies in the gift of touch, 
delicate touch, 

Do something more than shovel out facts, 
interpret, inspire ! 

There are three things that the race loves,—action, nar- 
ration, and pictures, 

What is the use of having the wax soft if the seal is not 
pressed upon the wax ? 

The imagination somehow lies close to the heart; there- 
fore give proper food to the imagination, 

The most useful eloquence is the homely cloquence that 
strikes fire on the anvil of the human heart. 

As fine flour sifts into many crevices, so will spiritual 
influence find lodgment in unexpected places. 

Dulness is the beginning of inattention, and inattention 
is twin brother of opposition. Brighten things up! 

There is a time of silence in the soul when many closed 
doors are open. The strategic moment is called Attention. 

There is something that is stronger than words, deeper 
than tears, more beautiful than wisdom, It is hope. 
Never give up. 

With such a wonderful kaleidoscope as the Bible some 
picture should be found to transform the soul. Study the 
use of the instrument.— 7he Rev. Edgar W. Work, D.D., 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Raikes as a Student of Child Life 


By J. Henry Harris, author of “Robert Raikes: the Man and His Work” 





HE end of the eighteenth century 
witnessed the cultivation of a sci- 
ence which is full of promise, —the 
science of spiritual embryology in 
man. I cannot call the science 
new, for Mother Eve had a knowl- 
edge of it, and Eve stands in this 
page for intuitive knowledge of 
life as God's gift. Some races, 
simple and clairvoyant,—like the 
Jews, for instance,—listened to the voices of little 
children as to echoes from Paradise, and in their chil- 
dren lived again. For the Semite, as we know him, 
child life was mysterious, proceeding from the bosom 
of God and reaching into the infinite. 

But all races were not gifted as the Semite, and the 
Latin and Teutonic, to come nearer home, had dreams 
in which the little child was largely absent. The 
English idea of life was without the spiritual nuances 
of the East. I think the word ‘‘strength’’—comba- 
tive strength—represented, not so long ago, the national 
idea of fulness of life. Spiritual exaltation filled the 
heart of a Jew when a child was born to him, because 
of the carrying onward of his own life, but amongst 
the English people this spiritual basis of the family 
either never existed, or but weakly, and when we 
came to the eighteenth century the possession of chil- 
dren was unaccompanied by much religious senti- 
ment. I am speaking now of the ‘‘ masses,’’ and 
not of those who stood upon the higher plane, and 
lived a separate and distinct life from the rest. 

When Robert Raikes commenced his experiments 
in child life in Gloucester, in 1780, he found himself 
in a new intellectual region, and’ very shortly com- 
pared himself to a traveler in an unbroken country, 
wherein but few chose to follow. He had everything 
to unlearn, as well as everything to learn. He en- 
tered upon his scheme of ‘botanizing in human 
nature'' with all the prejudices of his age and station 
in jife against the filthy, ragged, cursing, neglected 
children of the poor in his city ; and Gloucester, be- 
ing episcopal, agricultural and commercial, presented 
many favorable aspects when compared with towns 
and districts wherein life was less active and intelligent. 

a 

Mr. Raikes studied adult life in prisons and on the 
scaffold for a quarter of a century before he planted 
the seed plots in his botanical gardens with the hu- 
man waste of the streets. His own word for these 
seed plots was ‘‘seminaries."’ His studies in adult 
life would have filled a less hopeful man with despair, 
and when he turned to the child, there met him the 
gay miniature of the sodden pattern rotting in the 
castle dens and the city Bridewell. The ‘‘ masses’’ 
formed about five-sixths of the population of the city, 
and of these a very small percentage could read. Mr. 
Raikes said of them that neither they nor their ances- 
tors ever entered a church for the purpose of worship. 
For the better classes there were admirable collegiate 
and grammar schools, and charity schools, in which a 
few of the lower class were privileged to enter, so 
that, even amongst the lowest, some few could spell 
out slewly words from a printed paper. 

What did a child mean to the masses? I think it 
meant only profit or loss, after the first expenditure 
of natural emotion. There was a proverb giving 
cattle to the rich and children to the poor, and there 
was another proverb rating the possession of children 
at so low a rate that I won’t mention it. Child labor had 
a certain market value on farms in all English coun- 
ties and in all households in towns wherein the parents 
were employed in spinning and weaving and the 
manufacture of things. Factory life can hardly be 
said to have existed. The ‘‘deserving’’ children of 
a laborer or artisan put into the ‘family crock’’ 
more than they took out, and in that case children 
were a good investment and provision for old age. 
When the contrary was the case, the parents went to 
the peor house, and the children filled the streets, 
and then the prisons, It is easy to understand what 
these children meant to their parents. 

What did the children of the masses mean to the 
one-sixth of the population absorbing the wealth, 
education, and privileges of the country? The first 
consideration was the country’s needs for recruiting 
the army and manning the navy with men who would 
fight, and for this end the lower orders were encour- 
aged to take part in bull-baiting and bear-baiting, 
badger-drawing, cock-fighting, cudgel-playing, wrest- 
ling, and similar amusements. In the year 1800 a 





bill to prevent bull-baiting was opposed by the Secre- 
tary of War, on the ground that it would tend to make 
the people effeminate. The poor were encouraged to 
bring up large families to fight, to perform hard and 
menial services, and to remain content with their po- 
sition in life. People remained stationary, so that the 
character of parents was registered, and society took 
it for granted that as the father so the son would be, 
and as mother so daughter. In an unfortunate sense 
the child's fate was fixed from the beginning, unless 
it could find for itself some lower plane than its 
parents stood on! It will be seen that, so far as the 
possibility of creating a ‘‘new race’’ out of the neg- 
lected children of the lower orders was concerned, 
Mr. Raikes had nothing of consequence to guide him. 
For his discouragement, however, he had the opinion 
of parents that children were a sort of property when 
they worked, and the opinion of society that cheap 
labor and good fighting material could be secured by 
keeping ‘the poor in their proper place, and that it 
was simply flying in the face of Providence to attempt 
to improve the human ‘‘waste’’ of the streets and 
lanes. What was also most discouraging was that the 
poor themselves thoroughly acquiesced in this ver- 
dict against them, and resisted all attempts to enable 
them to start afresh in the race of life. 


& 
Mr. Raikes, at first, shared the opinions of his day, 
and was prejudiced against the little street Arabs be- 
cause they played ‘‘ chuck’’ right under his editorial 


room in Bolt Lane, and filled his ears with the pro- 


fanity which, unhappily, was the only language the 
poor children knew. He was, however, a student, 
and, if his mind moved slowly, when he seized an 
idea, he held to it tenaciously ; and, once convinced 
of being right, he was thorough in his work. 

I say I think Mr. Raikes shared the current opinions 
of his day as to the hopelessness of making children 
improved models of their parents whilst living in the 
home atmosphere, because he said he was ‘‘ aston- 
ished'’ when he found he was absolutely wrong. 
However, he had not been studying long before he 
found himself in a region of which he had little 
knowledge, and he thought his observations so new 
that he made a note of them in some of his letters, 
which, fortunately, are in existence. As these notes 
were made more than a century ago, they will be read 
with interest now by those trying to discover what 
child life is like before it is really capable of fixed 
expression, 

He found that children taken from off the streets 
could learn, had good memories, and loved singing. 

He found that the activities employed in playing at 
‘«chuck,’’ fighting and quarreling, the play of wit, 
the infinite resources for mischief, were wasted ener- 
gies and inventions. 

He found that the intellectual energies were spon- 
taneous in the child, but disappeared under the dead- 
ening influence of bad example. 

Then he argued the child has an independent life, 
is not vicious, and is only made to become so. 

After seven years’ observation, he came to the con- 
clusion that the best results were obtainable between 
the ages of five and twelve, and that children were 
born actors, and would act if only the dramatic ele- 
ment were present. What was needed most was 
sympathy. He proved this by means of a magnet. 
One Sunday he brought a magnet with him to school, 
and showed them how a piece of iron which had 
been in contact with it invisibly drew another piece 
of iron towards it. Then he said, if you are good, 
you will exercise an invisible power for good also. 
Mr. Raikes noted the following result, of his lesson : 
The children, fancying themselves to be magnets, 
induced others to meet him in the ,cathedral yard 
before early morning service. 

Here we have a Sunday-school lesson, the first on 
record, and the inception of Christian Endeavor 
amongst Sunday scholars. 

Mr. Raikes was fond of playing upon the fancies of 

children. He made them fancy the time would soon 
come when he would leave them, and made them 
sorry. 
He made them fancy that the Wicked One was so 
annoyed at all the poor children being made happy 
that he had set up an opposition Sunday-school in 
some neighboring fields, where some truants were 
at play. 

He so impressed them that children were happy in 
doing good to others that a child went home and 
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asked his mother whether that gentleman had been 
at heaven ! 

These observations were made from time to time 
with reference to a class of children who had at first 
been driven to school with logs of wood tied to their 
legs, and were often well birched. When Robert 
Raikes got an insight into child life, he gave up 
birching them, and lectured their parents instead. 
The child was innocent, the parent was criminal. 
The following will give many an idea of the man and 
his method. Writing to his friend, the Rev. William 
Lewelyn, he says : 

‘‘I frequently go round to their [the children’s] 
habitations to inquire into their behavior at home, 
and into the conduct of the parents, to whom I give 
some little hints now and then, as well as to the 
children.’’ 

He could interfere without leaving unpleasant 
memories behind. He once wrote : 

‘I was taking a woman to task one day before her 
husband, because the house was not so clean as it 
ought. ‘Troth, sir,’ said the man, ‘I wish you 
would come a little oftener ; we would be all the 
better.’’’ 

There was wonderful sympathy between Robert 
Raikes and children. Those whom he once described 
as ‘*untamed as wild asses’ colts,’’ and altogether 
bestial, so loved him that they allowed him to see 
their spiritual expressions before they had got over 
their awe of his fine clothes ; and in a short time he 
was able to write that they swarmed about him as 
though he had loaves and fishes to distribute. His 
influence was lasting, for the parents told him, he 
wrote, that ‘‘they keep their children in better order 
by the threat of telling Mr. R than they could 
formerly by the most severe stripes."’ 

The results of Mr. Raikes’ observations a century 
ago with reference to child life will interest those who 
would know what positive advance has since been 
made. I see very little on this side of the Atlantic 
except in methods which vary according to social and 
other conditions. We are only feeling our way to- 
wards the moment when the child is first capable of 
spiritual expression. Robert Raikes discovered that 
the child had a physiognomy of its own, and studied 
it.to such good purpose that he was able to declare 
those persons wrong who said it was impossible to 
raise a ‘‘new race’’ amongst. the lower orders, of 
mankind. 

CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 
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Inspiring a Speaker 
By Lee McCrae 


YOUNG friend in a distant city wrote: ‘It falls 
to me to lead a woman's meeting in our church 
next week, at which several hundred will be 

present. How do you suppose I will ever get 
through it?’’ 

Of course I sent her some comforting advice, and 
asked that after it was over she describe the sensa- 
tions and impressions the new position gave her. 
This is a part of her reply : 

‘«I] was overwhelmed with astonishment to see how 
dull, even to stupidity, a really intellectual audience 
can look in the face. How do the ministers stand it? 
I wanted to throw a book, or scream, or do something 
startling to waken them. What a pity they all could 
not have come up front and see for themselves how 
stolid they looked !"’ 

It sounded funny, to be sure,—that Irishism,—but 
there is sound sense in it. We place ourselves before 
a speaker like so many empty jugs mentally, with 
expressions of ennui, or resignation, or—worse yet— 
no expressions at all. Then we wonder why he 
‘‘lacked fire,’’ or spoke with an evident effort. 
Would you—could you—continue to talk animatedly 
to a friend face to face if he did not seem to hear or 
looked bored? An audience often seems attentive 
because they are respectfully quiet, but from the 
view-point of the platform there is absent-minded- 
ness, impassiveness, utter indifference, or downright 
stupidity, as this young lady put it, written all over 


them. Few indeed are the sympathetic, responsive 
ones. And oh, how the speaker's heart cries out for 
them ! 


The delight of talking to a roomful of children 
comes from the fact that you can see comprehension 
in their faces ; their feelings are not masked ; they 
are not ashamed of being interested, or of letting you 
know it. To watch ideas dawn and grow upon them 
is an inspiration in itself. 

But grown people !—truly we do not realize what 
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unsympathetic audiences we make in the aggregate, 
or the tremendous effect our united indifference may 
produce upon the speaker. 

A minister once admitted in confidence that he 
sometimes felt, as he walked to his pulpit, that he 
would meet as much encouragement were he fronting 
a brick wall ; that he must make some striking re- 
mark in order to see consciousness flash over the 
faces of his congregation. 

Now ‘‘these things ought not so to be.’’ As good 
church people, working with and for the pastor, we 
should not only lend him our ears and eyes at a time 
when he needs them most, but we should betray the 
interest we feel in him and his message. It is as 
much a duty and as tangible a help as words and 
deeds are at other times. 

There is such a thing as a magnetic listener. 
you ever try catching a speaker's eye? 
means a difficult thing to do. 

A pupil in a class, either in Sunday-school or day- 
school, may be a wonderful aid or a woful hindrance 
to the teacher. I have taught various grades in both 
places, and know how often I have secretly blessed 
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the ones who have had the beautiful habit of intelli- 
gent attention, and how often I have sighed over the 
respectfully still but unhearing ones. Young teachers 
absolutely require this encouragement, while none 
ever outgrow its influence. 

I was once behind the scenes while a young lady 
recited before a Chautauqua assembly. She came 
into the dressing-room between acts, threw herself 
into a chair, and said chokingly, ‘‘Oh, they are ice- 
bergs, icebergs! How can I ever go on again !"’ 

I knew as well as she did that she had not done 
her best, that she could not do it until she read more 
than cold criticism in the faces of the audience. Her 
next reading struck a popular chord, and brought 
forth some less perfunctory applause, which in turn 
enabled her to put forth her best efforts and win. 
After that there was genuine, spontaneous applause. 
The people had only ministered to their own pleasure 
in aiding her. 

It is always so. From a selfish point of view, if 
no other, it pays to cheer on our singers, lecturers, 
teachers, and ministers. Are we doing it? 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 


X. The King James Version 


) LIZABETH'S accession as queen of Eng- 
land in 1558 was the herald of a new era 
for Bible translation and distribution. 
The Geneva Bible had rapidly won favor, 
and was gradually displacing the Great 
Bible of Coverdale. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Matthew Parker, proposed a plan for a revision of the 
English Bible. He secured several bishops and many 
other scholars to co-operate in producing such a re- 
visions When issued, in 1568, it was called ‘‘ The 
Bishops’ Bible.’’ It soon displaced the Great Bible, 
which had been put by authority in all the churches. 
Its great size, however, limited its editions, and placed 
it in a disparaging light as compared with the Geneva 
version. It had issued by 1611 only twenty editions, 
while the Geneva Bible came out in a hundred and 
twenty editions. 

Roman Catholics, in order not to be outdone, pro- 
duced at their English Seminary at Rheims, in 1582, 
the entire New Testament. This institution was re- 
moved to Douai, and from that place produced, in 
1609, the Old Testament in English. The combina- 
tion of these parts was and is called the Rheims and 
Douai Version. The translation, however, was made, 
not from the original Hebrew and Greek, but from 
the Latin Vulgate. Thus, as a translation of the 
Bible, it has next to no value. It is, besides, poor 
English, being stilted, stiff, and awkward. Its suc- 
cess was very small, 

Parker's plan for the Bishops’ Bible temporarily 
succeeded, for it had displaced the Great Bible, and 
maintained its hold until the reign of King James. 
But its popularity never equaled that of the Genevan 
Bible. James came to the throne in 1603. Ata 
conference of bishops and Puritan clergy in Hampton 
Court, early in 1604, the Puritans asked for certain 
concessions in the matter of religious requirements. 
The Preface to the Authorized Version states that, 
after they had failed to get other concessions, they 
made ‘‘a very poor and empty shift.'" Dr. Rey- 
nolds, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
was speaker for the complainants. He said the 
translation of the Bible in the Communion Book 
‘‘was a most corrupted translation,’’ and the Puri- 
tans could not subscribe to it. He also found fault 
with the Great Bible and the Bishops’ Bible. The 
conference adjourned, but Reynolds's speech still 
rang in the ears of King James. He was stirred to 
action to produce a new version of the Bible that 
would meet all requirements. After consultation 
with his wisest counselors, he had the preliminaries 
arranged by July 22, 1604. The plan was agreed on 
by all the high ecclesiastical and state officials. It 
was agreed that a body of translators of recognized 
biblical scholarship and learning should be selected 
from the two great English universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge. These translators included, not only pro- 
fessors of Hebrew and Greek, but practically all the 
best biblical scholars and clergy of the day. How 
the selection of these men was made no one knows, 
but the total number of revisers was fifty-four. It is 
thought that several died or resigned, for the agtual 
workers included but forty-seven names. 





These men were organized into six groups, —two at 
Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two at Westminster. 
Each group worked separately, at first, on a special 
portion of the Bible’ The Westminster group revised 
Genesis to 2 Kings inclusive, and Romans to Jude in- 
clusive ; the Oxford group took Isaiah to Malachi 
inclusive, and the Gospels, the Acts, and the Apoca- 
lypse ; the Cambridge group revised 1 Chronicles to 
Ecclesiastes inclusive and the Apocrypha. The rules 
that governed the work of these bodies were detailed 
and minute. They were to follow as their basis ‘‘ the 
Bishops’ Bible,’’ and to alter it as little as the truth 
of the original would admit. There were to be no 
marginal notes except necessary explanations of He- 
brew and Greek words. When a translation of any 
book was completed, it was sent to all the other 
groups for review and suggestion. 

The entire time for carrying out the great enterprise 
may be divided into two periods : (1) The first three 
years (1604-07) was spent in getting all prelimi- 
naries arranged, and, on the part of some of the 
translators, considerable private study of the original 


* texts ; (2) the second of between two and three years 


(1607-10) of combined and co-operative labor, during 
which the translation was made and perfected. Fol- 
lowing these two periods we have nine months of 
final revision in London by a committee of six,—two 
men from each group orcenter. At the conclusion of 
their work in 1611 the translation was issued from the 
press. 

The revisers did their work entirely without com- 
pensation other than ecclesiastical preferment. The 
final revisers, however, received from the Company of 
Stationers the sum of £30 ($150) each for their nine 
months’ service. 

While the Bishops’ Bible was made the basis of 
revision, the revisers made free use of the Rheims 
and Geneva versions. When we remember what 
Tyndale’ s influence was in the production of the Bish- 
ops’ Bible, we can realize in part his contribution to 
the King James Version. The Old Testament was a 
particularly fine reproduction of the Hebrew, while 
the New Testament is said to be superior to the origi- 
nal Greek as a piece of chaste literature. 

The new version was issued without any flourish of 
trumpets, edict, or proclamation. It bore on its title- 
page this simple statement, ‘‘ appointed to be read in 
the churches."’ It met opposition, of course ; but the 
eminence of its producers, and the approval of the 
highest authorities in the kingdom, gave it an impetus 
from the very start. It soon outran the Bishops’ 
Bible, which was not reprinted after 1606. It had a 
running fight with the Geneva Bible for a full half- 
century, and finally, on the ground of its superior 
merits and non-partisan character, completely took 
the field. 

Kenyon sums up the superiority of King James’ 
Version as due (1) to the greatly advanced character 
of Hebrew and Greek scholarship of that day over the 
same one-half century earlier ; (2) to the co-operation 
of all parties and schools who worked for a common 
end,—namely, to produce the best translation of the 
Bible ; (3) to the superb literary achievements of 
the Elizabethan era, which gave such an impetus to the 
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embodiment of the translation in the most chaste 
forms of the English language. These facts together 
gave the King James Version a fixed place in the 
literature and the affections of the people of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Its victory over the Geneva Bible gave it first place 
in the affections of the church. It did not remain en- 
tirely unchanged, however, for in an edition of 1614 we 
find more than four hundred variations from the first 
edition of 1611. Bishop Lloyd's Bible of 1701 was the 
first to incorporate the chronology of Ussher, and set 
the creation at 4004 B.C. In 1769 a more complete 
revision was made by Dr Blayney. He supplied our 
marginal notes on weights, measures, and coins. In 
1873 the Cambridge Paragraph Bible gave a list of 
variations from the text of the King James Version, as 
first published, that occupied sixteen closely printed 
quarto pages. The Oxford Parallel Bible of 1885 
made a selection from these variants, and put them in 
the margin. 

For nearly three centuries this King James Version 
has been the Bible of the English-speaking world. 
It has permeated the religious and literary life where- 
ever the English race has gone. It had almost be- 
come the idol of the Christian Church, for its word 
was regarded as authoritative and binding. It has 
pervaded the works of some of the greatest writers of 
these three centuries, and by its simplicity and direct- 
ness has molded the style and thought of some of our 
best literature. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





The Lantern on Big Hummock 
By the Late Edward A. Rand 


** T’LL tie this red lantern to the top of this 
pole,’’ said James Henry Hathorn, ‘‘ and then 
stick the pole in the sand, and at night I can 

light the lantern, and it will be a lighthouse on this 

Big Hummock.’’ 

When he had built his lighthouse, he stood off 
and viewed it complacently. At sunset, he lighted 
the lantern, and looked happier than ever. Of course 
his grandparents whom he was visiting, the old 
fisherman and his wife, admired his lighthouse. 

Uncle Jethro Hathorn did not like it, but what 
did Uncle Jethro like? He made fun of anything 
he disliked. He did not respect his father's family 
prayers. He laughed at these. Once he growled. 

‘¢I’m not comin’ to prayers,’’ he grumblingly told 
his father when he asked Jethro to join with the little 
household circle. 

As for James Henry’s lighthouse, Uncle Jethro 
shot all sorts of jokes and sneers at it. . 

One night the keeper of the lighthouse on Big 
Hummock came in tears to his grandmother, holding 
out an immense pumpkin, inside of which was his 
lantern. Somebody had scooped out a puinpkin, cut 
out nose, eyes, and mouth of a grinning dragon, and 
set the lantern inside of it. 

‘* Uncle — Jethro—did—it,"’ blubbered the boy. 
‘« That's my guess.’’ 

‘*l am afraid he did, and it's very mean. I saw 
him goin’ into the fishin’ -house, carryin’ a big pump- 
kin, and that’s what he did with it. Wall!’’ 

‘*I don't think it is well, Grannie. We ought to 
do something.’’ 

‘«] don’t know nothin’, unless you forgive him and 
pray for him. Lots of things I'd have different, and 
all I can do is to forgive folks and pray for’em. You 
know Jethro don’t like to come in to prayers. When 
your gran’ther prays at night for all that are on the 
sea I—think of—Jethro. tie—he—ginrally is at 
hum every day, and yet it seems as if he’s out—on— 
the—sea—and out thar—all—the—time,—and I— 
don’t know—when he’ ll—get hum."’ 

The old lady was crying. 

**Don't you cry, Grannie. 
time. I'li—I'll forgive him."’ 

‘« And you pray for him?'"’ 

‘«T'll try to.” 

** Bless you !"’ 

He had wound a small arm as far round her stout 
waist as it would go, and kissed her tenderly. She 
said it did her ever so much good. 

Uncle Jethro did not know what to make of the 
treatment he was receiving. He expected there 
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would be ‘‘a great time'’ on account of ‘that ere 


pumpkin,’’ and his father would be ‘‘ mad,"’ and his 
mother ‘‘ madder,'’ and that boy from the city 
‘*maddest.’’ Instead, nothing was said. That boy 
was very polite, his mother very gentle, and his 


father prayed more earnestly than ever for those at 
sea, for this petition was a part of his prayer. 

One night James Henry, keeper of Big Hummock 
light, went up the sand-hill as the sun went down. 
There was no sun, though, to be seen. Grannie had 
told him what time the sun ought to set, and he went 
by her word. A storm was howling across the waters. 
‘*Tough night for sailors!’’ thought James Henry. 

It was true his red lantern did not amount to much, 
only ‘‘a skeeter light,’’ as Uncle Jethro had told 
him again and again. It was all he could do, though, 
and he did hope somebody would see it. Would 
anybody look toward the land, and long for a light 
on shore ? 

Somebody did look. Indeed, there were two look- 
ing. They had been off fishing at ‘Sunk Ledge.'’ 
The storm had broken upon their litle dory, and they 
pulled for home as speedily as possible. Near the 
mouth of the river flowing past the fishing village, in 
the confusion of the stormy hour, they had run upon 
a rocky reef, the boat had been upset, and there they 
were, in the tossing ocean, clinging to the bottom of 
the upset boat. Oh, what a sad hour! Darkness 
coming, and that stormy deep about them ! 

They held on patiently for a while, but at last one 
said to the other : 


‘‘Neighbor, my strength is goin’. I—I—can’t 
hold on'’— 
‘*Hold on !'’ shouted the other. ‘‘I believe I see 


a light—er—er—hold on !"’ 
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Up in the air he saw, not a big light, but a tiny 
red one. He looked again. His heart was so cheered, 
he felt as if he could have leaped upon the boat, 
shouted, and from it could have sprung ashore. He 
was quiet, though. He only said to his companion : 

‘*Hold on! 1 see that light! We—we—we've 
struck—a current. Takin’ us—ashore—hold on !’’ 

‘* 1 will,’’ said the poor, chilled fisherman, and he 
strained his eyes to catch sight of a red light. 

The time for prayer in the fisherman's kitchen 
came. Where was Jethro? Nobody knew. If at 
home, he would not have joined the little circle, 
Grannie thought. 

Grandfather read out of the big family Bible. He 
and Grandmother were worrying about the absent 
Jethro, and it was good to have a Bible, like a harp 


in the window, vibrate its comfort. Grandfather 
closed the book. 

‘* We'll try to pray,"’ he said. 

It was so very still in the old kitchen! You could 


hear only the crackle of the driftwood fire and the 
hum of the tea-kettle on the crane. Grandfather was 
on his knees. Grannie was on her knees. James 
Henry was on his knees. All so still and solemn ! 
Grandfather was just going to begin his prayer, when 
a form burst intothe room. There was Uncle Jethro! 
He was wet to the skin! 

‘‘I'm safe! Don’t git up! I've got ashore! 
Father, that red lantern brought me! I've come to 
prayers! Go ahead, and I'll say ‘Amen.’ Then 
I'll have some dry clothes.’’ 

Such a prayer as that weeping old father said, — 
short, that Jethro might get soon into his dry clothes. 
Grannie sobbed ‘‘A-a—men.’* James Henry said 
‘‘Amen.’’ Likea bell came Jethro’s voice, ‘‘Amen,”’ 


ae ae 


A New England Minister of 
Fifty Years Ago—sy the Rev. William Hurlin 


IME passes and customs and habits change, 
but they do so gradually and imperceptibly, 
and many persons would be surprised if, in 
the neighborhoods in which they live, they 
could be placed back in the scenes and cir- 
cumstances of ‘‘ fifty years ago.'’ It is interesting to 
have the past recalled and placed before us, that we 
may note the difference between then and now. 

A little over fifty-four years ago, the writer, with 
his family, reached this country from London, Eng- 
land, and after a few weeks he accepted an invitation 
to go into Vermont, about forty miles south of the 
Canada line. 


How the Ladies Arranged for the New Pastor 

After traveling all day by railway and stage, on 
Friday night we reached the village at the end of the 
stage route, and put up for the night. Not wishing 
to startle my unknown friends by taking my wife and 
five children with me, I left them at the tavern on 
Saturday morning, and, having hired a conveyance, I 
was taken the remaining eight miles of my journey, 
and was very kindly received by the deacon who had 
invited me and by his family. On Sunday it was 
arranged that i was to become the pastor of two 
churches, and on Monday morning I inquired about a 
home for my family, and was told that the ladies 
were arrangirg for that. And they did so on this 
wise. About half a mile from the meeting-house 
‘there was an empty house, which they thoroughly 
cleaned, and then borrowed furniture for it that I 
could use until I had an opportunity of purchasing 
my own, On Tuesday morning the deacon went to 
fetch my wife and children, and, calling for me on 
the way back, to the surprise of my wife, he set us 
down about noon at our own home, where an excel- 
lent dinner was ready for us, and the two ladies in 
charge, having been introduced, quietly left us to 
ourselves. On looking into the pantry and cellar, 
we found a quantity of provisions of all kinds, suf- 
ficient for our needs for eight or ten days. This 
was one of the most thoughtful acts of kindness to 
‘*strangers in a strange land’’ that I ever heard of, 
and proved to us that we were among friends. 


Two Sermons An Hour Apart 

In the Vermont parish it was arranged that the 
writer was to take charge of two small churches, the 
meeting-houses being about three miles apart, neither 
of them being near a village. He preached at one of 
these places two sermons every Sunday, there being 
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an intermission of an hour between the two services, 
which was spent-in social intercourse, and the second 
closed about two o'clock. In the evening a prayer 
and conference meeting was held, either at the meet- 
ing-house or at a school-house, there being this pecu- 
liarity about it, that in the winter no hour was ever 
fixed for it, but it was always announced to be ‘‘at 
early candlelight.’’ And there was always a dispo- 
sition to delay the commencement of this meeting, on 
the plea that more were likely to come in, and that it 
was best to wait for them. 

As the two meeting-houses were within a reasona- 
ble distance of each other, the minister believed that 
it would be more profitable to the churches if he 
preached once each Sunday at each place ; but this 
was an innovation that was not allowed, one objection 
being that ‘‘it would not be worth while to dress and 
go out for the sake of onesermon.’’ He also thought 
that, instead of two sermons quickly following each 
other, it would be better that he preach one of them 
in the evening. But this also was a change that 
could not be brought about. 


A $300 Salary in Produce! 


In taking charge of these churches, it was ar- 
ranged that the combined salary of the pastor was 
to be $300 a year, and as one church edifice was 
twenty-eight miles from a railroad, and the other 
thirty-one miles, he was informed that cash was a very 
scarce article in that region, and that it would be 
necessary for him to take the most of his salary in 
such things as the farmers raised. Hence, a list of 
subscriptions was handed to him, and when he needed 
salt pork, potatoes, lard, butter, cheese, sugar, mo- 
lasses, tallow for candles, yarn for stockings, etc., he 
would go to one of the subscribers for them ; and 
when flour or cornmeal was needed he would call for 
wheat or corn, and carry it to a mill several miles 
off, and wait while it was ground. When it was 
necessary to go to the store, eight miles distant, for 
something which the farmers did not raise, the minis- 
ter must calculate how many bushels of wheat, at 
$1.25 a bushel, would be needed to pay for the 
goods he expected to buy, and obtain it before he 
started. It was also arranged that about one-fifth of 
the $300 was to be secured by a donation: visit some 
time during the winter, and when this came about, a 
committee took charge of the articles as they were 
brought in, recorded them, and fixed the prices for 
them. 
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During the most of the year the meat used by the 
people was salt pork, with an occasional variation of 
salt beef, and very rarely a joint of veal. In most 
cases the pork was not eaten as meat, but all the fat- 
was fried out of it, and used as a dressing for the 
potatoes, which in most families were eaten three 
times a day. But at the beginning of winter killing- 
time came, and then there was opportunity to procure 
fresh beef and spare-ribs of pork to pack in snow and 
use during the winter. I may add that during the 
nearly two years I stayed in that region, I never saw 
any other sugar than maple sugar, nor molasses than 
that drained from the sugar or saved before it be- 
came sugar ; and, except in my own house, any soap 
other than soft soap, nor any light other than from 
candles, home-made, either by dipping, or, in a few 
cases, by pouring into molds. And the people were 
very sparing of these candles, for they would often sit 
by the light of the fire; and when it has been neces- 
sary for me to stay a night away from home, a short 
piece of candle has been handed me at the door of 
my room, with the statement, ‘‘I will come in about 
five minutes and fetch your light.’’ 


A Five Months’ Sunday-school 

It was the custom in that region to hold the Sunday- 
schools for about five months in the year, from May 
until September, and both schools had been sus- 
pended before the writer commenced his work there. 
But in the following May they were both reorganized. 
There were no ‘‘ International Lessons’’ at that time, 
and while in the younger classes a Scripture cate- 
chism was used, in the others each teacher and class 
decided for themselves what book of the Bible should 
be studied by them. The library was carried around 
by the librarian, in a wooden tray, from class to class, 
and in each case the study of the lesson was sus- 
pended while the scholars examined the books in- 
side and out, and decided whether there were any 
they cared to take. No record was made of the 
books which were taken, or by whom they were 
taken ; and there was no catalog of the books which 
belonged to the school. All these things were con- 
sidered quite unnecessary. 

There was no public cemetery, but nearly every 
farmer had a small plot on his own land, where the 
deceased members of his family were buried, and 
this was enlarged as it became necessary. The ex- 
penses of these funerals were very small. It may 
interest farmers and farm-laborers to know that men 
who boarded in the house were hired for the season 
at ten or twelve dollars a month, and that outsiders 
were paid fifty cents a day and their dinner ; and, like 
the minister, they had to take the most of their pay 
in what was raised on the farm. 


Plenty of Ministers’ Taverns 

While I lived in Vermont I made two excursions, — 
one to Canada, and the other to the capital of the 
state. As there were no railroads in that section of 
country, I made inquiries of my friends as to the 
route, and where I should find taverns at which to 
stay over night. I was told that there were plenty of 
‘*ministers’ taverns’’ on my way, where I would find 
free entertainment, and names and places were given 
me where I could stay for dinner and at night. I 
said that I was a perfect stranger to these people, and 
would not like to intrude on them, but the reply was 
that I might be sure of a hearty welcome, and it 
would be altogether contrary to custom to adopt any 
other course. And I found this statement to be true. 
In all cases my welcome was as cordial as if we had 
been old-time friends. I afterwards removed to New 
Hampshire, and then to Maine, and in both states I 
found the same hospitable custom. And when I have 
stopped over night at houses to which I had no intro- 
duction, I never could induce my hosts or hostesses 
to take pay for my entertainment. 


, The Removal of a Minister 


A small salary and short pastorates did not provide 
much cash for removal expenses, hence it was cus- 
tomary for churches which invited a pastor to take 
charge of his removal. In June, 1858, forty-six 
years ago, I removed from a town in southern Maine 
to one eighty miles north. At that time there were 
no railroads available, and, if there had been, the 
church would not have felt able to pay the expenses ; 
but they readily agreed to send teams to carry us and 
our furniture to our new home. At the time ap- 
pointed, the brethren made their appearance with 
two large wagons and a span of horses each, for my 
furniture, and an extra horse and carriage, which, 
with my own, sufficed for the carriage of myself and 
family. Having loaded, we started in the morning 
on our journey, and at night reached a small village, 
about lualfway, where my removers had relatives and} 
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friends, and we were divided among hospitable homes 
on the terms indicated in a previous section. The 
next day we reached our destination, where a hearty 
welcome awaited us. 

Let it be distinctly understood that in writing the 
foregoing the writer has not been finding fault, but 
simply stating facts as he found them, that it may be 
seen how different things were at that time from what 
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they are now. The people generally were respectful 
and kind, and they were intelligent, as far as the 
means of education afforded them would allow. But 
books were scarce, indeed, in most families, and the 
usual employment of the men on Sunday afternoons 
was reading the New York weekly newspaper which 
was taken by most of them. 
AnTrIM, N. H. 
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to Jerusalem 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Sixteenth Letter: In Camp at the Waters of Merom 


Rees T 1S not so bad as it sounds, after all, to 
(' INTE ride horseback in a drenching storm over 
\\ NU the hills of northern Galilee. Before we 

b? had been many minutes in the saddle 
that morning we were glad we were add- 
ing the new experience to our lot. But 
? we were very, very wet. Some were 
' wise enough to get into their saddles as 
promptly as possible after leaving the 
breakfast tent, and thus had a compara- 
tively dry place to sit. Umbrellas were 
used for what little protection they gave. 
It was an odd looking cavalcade that 
moved slowly along, like giant black 
toadstools on four legs. My umbrella had, of course, 
been borrowed that morning, —it turned up again the 
next day, when the sun was out. So Shukrey came 
galloping up with a great shepherd’s cloak, of heavy 
woven material in broad brown and white stripes, and 
made me ridein that. It slipped on easily, with long 
slits for the hands to come through, like the openings 
in a lady's mackintosh, and kept the rain out from 
the time I put it on. I felt like a Hebrew patriarch, 

A ride of five miles or tess brought us to Dan, a 
grassy, wooded hill which in the sunshine would un- 
doubtedly have been the beautiful spot that it is com- 
monly reported to be. Shukrey referred us to Judges 
18 : 28, and later we found*there, from the 27th to the 
29th verses, the account of the founding of the city, 
which ‘‘was Laish at the first.’’ At its foot, on the 
west, flowed a stream, sister source of the Jordan to 
the spring we had left the night before. We rode our 
horses to the summit of the hill, that our feet—or 
theirs—might rest on the site of that northern city of, 
Israel. ‘‘ From Dan to Beersheba’’ we were almost 
to go, for Beersheba is less than fifty miles south of 
Jerusalem, and still nearer to Bethlehem. 

By midday or earlier the sun had routed the storm, 
and I had cast off my shepherd’s cloak. It took but 
an hour or so of Syrian sunshine to dry us to the bone. 
Just ahead rose the brown hills of Naphtali, and we 
heard the liquid notes of a shepherd's flute sounding 
clear in the distance. The music was of those same 
weird Oriental intervals that we knew so well now, 
but it was sweet even to our western ears that spring 
morning. The ‘*flute’’ is made of two or more reeds 
fastened together, and blown into after the manner of 
a clarinet. 

We thought we were in for one of the plagues of 
Egypt that day. For weran into a cloud of locusts, — 
or they ran into us. First we saw them in the air, 
enough to notice that there were a good many. Then 
they thickened up until we began to talk about them. 
Finally they rose from the ground in swarming clouds 
that shut out vision, and struck our faces and bodies 
in their blind flight. Ahead of us we saw them rest- 
ing on the ground in companies and regiments and 
battalions. As we walked our horses toward them 
they would rise with a noise of fluttering wings. 
‘« There must be ten thousand of them"’ said Gill of 
Kentucky. Everyone within earshot fell into the 
trap. ‘* Ten thousand ?"* was thundered back at him, 
—then his smile gave him away. 

We witnessed no more beautiful pastoral scene in 
all Palestine than was ours at our place of noonday 
rest, Ain Belata, on the way from Dan to the Waters 
of Merom. Cattle stood shoulder deep in the cool 
waters of a pond; generous shade trees offered a 
grateful refuge from the sun, and a carpet of green 
grass made a tempting place for noonday naps by 
man or beast. A company of Bed’ween youths enter- 
tained us with native songs and dances. They would 
stand together while one piped and another danced, 
after the fashion of a darky ‘‘ hoedown,’’ the rest 
Clapping their hands rhythmically. Or one of the 
Bumber would walk back and forth in front of the 








line, chanting a monotonous strain, while the others, 
every three or four measures, would respond in an 
antiphonal strain of a measure or two. The perform- 
ers were evidently amused, and seemed to enjoy the 
exhibition as much as we did. These primitive chil- 
dren of the East remind one strongly, in their musical 
entertainments, of the primitive children brought 
from Africa into our own southland. 

Our camp at the Waters of Merom that night was 
hard by a Bed’ween encampment. Here, again, were 
fertility and pastoral beauty in prodigal abundance. 
We climbed a mountainside to the west, and looked 
across the valley beneath us. The stream that was 
fed by the springs we had seen at Banias and Dan, 
flowing south, widened into the small lake that is 
shown on any good Bible map between Dan and the 
Sea of Galilee. Cattle were here, as at Ain Belata, 
and sheep grazed in the green fields. The stream 
wound back and forth like silver; colts with their 
mothers, asses with their foal, were picketed or grazing ; 
our little camp donkeys rolled on their backs in the 
soft cool grass in sheer delight at shedding their 
heavy burdens of the long day's march. Two or 
three red-brown ribbons of road, crossing each other, 
ran as far as the eye could see ; one, cutting the land- 
scape from hillside to hillside right and left, was the 
road by which we had come. Yellow locusts jumped 
noisily from our every footstep. 

On the other side of the plain, far to the east of the 
Waters of Merom, rose mountains again, brightened 
by the last ray of the sun that was sinking behind the 
mountains at our back. Little groves of trees were 
clustered about the banks of Merom, and the gleam 
of a white house was seen near them. Black goats 
and brown sheep, fields of red earth, yellow flowers, 
green grass, white, light green, or deep green brush, 
made up the many-colored scene that stretched before 
us, and, distinct from all, nestled the two camps a 
couple of hundred yards apart,—the trim, round, 
cone-topped, gleaming white tents of the Americans 
contrasting sharply with the irregular black or dull 
brown tents of the Bed’ween. 

While the eye was taking in the quiet beauties of 
this scene, the ear was enjoying the never-ceasing 
jingle of the musical bells, many tongued, worn by 
the animals of the camp, the Oriental cadences of a 
shepherd boy's reeds, and the faint echoes of the 
dragomans’ excited talk and sharply shouted orders. 
Then the goats and sheep began to move slowly across 
the fields toward home. It was sundown. 

As I turned back to the camp, I saw that a motion- 
less figure was watching us. He wore on his head a 
white 4efie topped by a heavy black cord ; over a 
white body-cloth was thrown a black cloak, the skirts 
coming below the knees, and beneath that was a yel- 
low skirt reaching to the ankles. His arms were 
upraised, holding a stick that passed back of his 
shoulders. Motiontess, silent, picturesque he stood ; 
the East watching the West 

* * * * * 


It looked like a painting of Doré’s the next morn- 
ing. The sun ‘‘ drawing water’’ from the Waters of 
Merom made a ‘‘glory’’ picture worth remember- 
ing. We could see Czsarea Philippi far to the north, 
directly at our backs as we turned our horses’ heads 
toward Jerusalem. Nearer at hand, but also behind 
us, were the hills of Naphtali, and Dan. On our 
right were the hills which we had climbed for our 
sunset view the night before. Even the Bed’ween 
camp lay quiet and gray in the early dawn. Every- 
thing was misty and faint at first; gradually and 
steadily the sun grew stronger and clearer, scattering 
the mist. A field ahead of us, on our left, was white 
with pelicans. . 

As we came down a sharp incline, a slope of golden 
wild flowers on our right hand, the left a bed of green 
plush, a man joggec toward us on donkey back. 





From his saddle-bags on each side appeared the head 
and fore paws of a baby lamb, contentedly eating the 
tender grass their owner was feeding to them as they 
traveled. 

On the hills to the west were two primitive brown 
mud villages, while to the southwest we saw a more 
pretentious village, with here and there white walls 
and red roofs contrasting with the brown. To the 
east was a modern looking settlement of well-built 
houses with pointed, red-tiled roofs. As we drew 
near, our road led between trim, well-kept orchards, 
stone wall on one side, barbed wire fence on the 
other; We might have been in a prosperous farming 
region in New York state but for the armed Bed’ween 
we occasionally passed,—answering us courteously if 
spoken to. It was our first sight of one of the Jew- 
ish colonies started in recent years in Palestine. 
One of our dragomans gave me a handful of almonds 
fresh from the trees we were passing ; they can be 
eaten shells and all when they are green, the kernel 
itself being only a bit of firm, transparent pulp. 

We rode along Eucalyptus Avenue, under the 
shade of the graceful trees, and contrasted this settle- 
ment with the wastes of the country through which 
we had traveled in the two days since leaving Damas- 
cus. How the land might still be made to flow with 
milk and honey, a veritable Land of Promise, if the 
faces and hearts of the people could be turned toward 
the Light! 

+ 4 4 4 * 

We had left the little settlement, and were between 
green fields again. Mrs, Trumbull and I were riding 
by ourselves, a little apart from the rest of the com- 
pany. As our horses, walking side by side, reached 
the brow of a hill, I heard Mrs. Trumbull say 
quietly : ‘‘Look at the Sea of Galilee.’’ I turned 
and saw. There it lay, far to the south, dim and 
pale blue in the haze of the morning. There was 
another haze before my eyes ; and a lump came into 
my throat,—I couldn't help it, and didn’t try to. 
And the memory that came to me was of a song that 
used to quiet my fears when, a little chap, I would 
wake up in the night and cry out in fright, and my 
mother would come to the bedside and sing me to 
sleep. She always sang a hymn that told of a storm 
on that blue sea, and of the fishers’ fright, and the 
heaving of the billows ; and then of the calm and 
quiet when One said, ‘* Peace, be still.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Jamaican Treasure 
By William Allen Knight 


T WAS my first pastorate. It was a June Sabbath 
afternoon. I stood talking with a black man 
from Jamaica. He was the first of a procession 

now grown long, of sojourners who, as guests, have 
come into my life, absorbed in a local parish, to 
quicken me and mine to new zeal and larger relations 
by the story of far-off mission fields. 

I recall the sense of the bigness of. the kingdom 
which came over me as I listened to that black fellow- 
worker from afar, and how my spirit rose as my eyes 
glanced again and again through the locust trees to 
our familiar little frame church, backed by the row of 
lonesome horse-sheds, 

We had strolled to the little burying-ground on the 
neighboring hill. We felt the sweet uplift of the 
June-time sky, and the balm of the still Sabbath air. 
There was the strange uplift of fellowship, too. 

I had told him of some of my wearing cares and 
perplexities. Ah, me! there were nearly three-score 
people all told, for me to minister to in those days, 
and the burden seemed very heavy. But I have had 
some light thrown on the subject since then. I got 
more light that day than I then understood. 

As we stood talking, the black man said with a 
warm, gentle tone in his voice: ‘‘ Well, brother, fret 
little, play some, work much, pray more, hope all.’’ 
As the years since then have thrown their light on 
those words, I have often wondered how that black 
Jamaican came to utter so much wisdom in such gem- 
like form ; for I have long since discovered that if he 
had thrown a chain of five jeweled links about my 
neck that summer day he would not have enriched all 
my days to come half so much as when he spoke those 
words with the quiet smile of a mellow spirit. 

We were standing with our feet deep in the myrtle 
overrunning the graves of the village as he spoke. 
The grass has long grown green over his grave in 
sunny Jamaica. I live on, ¢cherishing the words he 
uttered in the quiet of that rural Sabbath, as a price- 
less boon, a Jamaican treasure. 

Boston. 
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LESSON 8 AUGUST 21. 






I Kings 18 : 30-46. 


Golden Text: If the Lord be God, follow him.—1 Kings 18 : 21.* 


ELIJAH ON MOUNT CARMEL 


(Study vs. 20-46.) Memory verses: 36-39 





COMMON VERSION 


30 And Elijah said unto all the people, Come 
near unto me. And all the people came near 
unto him. And he repaired the altar of the 
LORD (¢hat was broken down. 

31 And Elijah took twelve stones, according 
to the number of the tribes of the sons of 
Jacob, unto whom the word of the LORD 
came, saying. Israel shall be thy name: 

32 And with the stones he built an altar in 
the name of the LORD: and he made a trench 
about the altar, as great as would contain two 
measures of seed. 

33 And he put the wood in order, and cut 
the bullock in pieces, and iaid Aim on the 
wood, and said, Fill four barrels with water, 
and pour #¢ on the burnt sacrifice, and on the 
wood, 

34 And he said, Do#/the second time. And 
they did #¢ the second time. And he said, Do 
i¢ the third time. And they did ¢¢ the third 
time. 

35 And the water ran round about the altar ; 
and he filled the trench also with water. 

6 And it came to pass at the time of the 
offering of the evening sacrifice, that Elijah 
the prophet came near, and said, LORD God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that thou av¢ God in Israel, 
and fha/ 1 am thy servant, and /hat I have 
done all these things at thy word. 

37 Hear me, O LORD, hear me, that this 
people may know that thou art the LORD 
God, and ¢haét thou hast turned their heart 
back again, 

38 ‘Then the fire of the LORD fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and 


AMERICAN REVISION 


30 And Elijah said unto all the people, 
Come near unto me ; and all the people came 
near unto him. And he repaired the altar of 
Jehovah that was thrown down. 31 And Eli- 
jah took twelve stones, according to the num- 
ber of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto 
whom the word of Jehovah came, saying, 
Israel shall be thy name. 32 And with the 
stones he built an altar in the name of Jeho- 
vah ; and he made atrench about the altar, 
as great as would contain 'two measures of 
seed. 33 And he put the wood in order, and 
cut the bullock in pieces, and laid it on the 
wood. And he said, Fill four jars with water, 
and pour it on the burnt-offering, and on the 
wood. 34 And he said, Do it the second time ; 
and they did it the second time. And he said, 
Do it the third time , and they did it the third 
time. 35 And the water ran round about the 
altar ; and he filled the trench also with water. 
36 And it came to pass at the time of the offer- 
ing of the evening oblation, that Elijah the 
prophet came near, and said, O Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, let 
it be known this day that thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I 
have done all these things at thy word. 37 
Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, that this peo- 
ple may know that thou, Jehovah, art God, 
* and /hat thou hast turned their heart back 
again. 38 Then the fire of Jehovah fell, and 
consumed the burnt-offering, and the wood, 


COMMON VERSION 


39 And when all the people saw 7¢, they fell 
on their faces: and they said, The LORD, he 
is the God ; the LORD, he is the God. 

40 And Elijah said unto them, Take the 
prophets of Baal ; let not one of them escape. 
And they took them : and Elijah brought them 
down to the brook Kishon, and slew them there. 

41 § And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get thee 
up, eat and drink; for ¢here is a sound of 
abundance of rain. 

42 So Ahab went up to eat and to drink. 
And Elijah went up to the top of Carmel ; and 
he cast himself down upon the earth, and put 
his face between his knees. 

43 And said to his servant, Go up now, look 
toward the sea. And he went up, and looked, 
and said, There is nothing. And he said, Go 
again seven times, 

44 And it came to pass at the seventh time, 
that he said, Behold, there ariseth a little 
cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand. And 
he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, Prepare ‘hy 
chariot, and get thee down, that the rain stop 
thee not. 

45 And it came to pass in the mean while, 
that the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain. And Ahab 
rode, and went to Jezreel. 

46 And the hand of the LorD was on Elijah ; 
and he girded up his loins, and ran before 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


when all the people saw it, they fell on their 
faces: and they said, Jehovah, he is God ; 
Jehovah, he is God. 40 And Elijah said unto 
them, Take the prophets of Baal ; let not one 
of them escape. And they took them; and 
Elijah brought them down to the brook 
Kishon, and slew them there. 

41 And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get thee up, 
eat and drink; for there is the sound of 
abundance of rain. 42 So Ahab went up to 
eat and to drink. And Elijah went up to the 
top of Carmel ; and he bowed himself down 
upon the earth, and put his face between his 
knees. 43 And he said to his servant, Go up 
now, look toward the sea. And he went up, 
and looked, and said, ‘There is nothing. And 
he said, Go again seven times. 44 And it 
came to pass at the seventh time, that he said, 
Behold, there ariseth a cloud out of the sea 
as small as a man’s hand. And he said, Go 
up, say unto Ahab, 3 Make ready ¢Ay chariot, 
and get thee down, that the rain stop thee not. 
45 And it came to pass in a little while, that 
the heavens grew black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain, And Ahab rode, 
and went to Jezreel : 46 and the hand of Jeho- 
vah was on Elijah ; and he girded up his loins, 
and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jez- 
reel, 


* Gotpgen Text (Am. Rev.).—If Jehovah be God, follow him. 


1 Or, a two-seah measure 


2 Or; for thou didst turn their.heart backward * Or, Yoke 
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the stones, and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





‘The story of one of the most dramatic events in the 
world’s history is given in | Kings 18 : 16-46. Use 
all this material for your teaching this week. Any 
part of it is incomplete. 











OW much have we a right to ask God for? Can 
we ever be sure beforehand how he will answer 
a prayer of ours ? 

These are two questions on which you will find 
considerable difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers of your class, and'among Christian people gene- 
rally, young and old. ‘Try them and see. 

As usual, you and your class can get light on the 
solution of these puzzling questions from the Bible, 
and this week it comes in the form of one of the most 
dramatic true stories in the history of the world. 
Spend a full week in so ie in the atmosphere and 
events of that scene and all that led up to it, that 
rou can tell about it on Sunday as though you had 

n an eye-witness. To do this, you must have 
been a mind’s-eye witness. 

In telling the story, go back to the time, two Sun- 
days ago, when, as Dr. McLaren put it, we learned 
of ‘‘ Elijah’s first sudden leap on the stage.” Tell of 
his ‘‘flinging down the glove with a clash on the 
marble pavement,” in that daring prophecy of drought 
uttered to King Ahab; of his faith-testing, raven-fed 
isolation by the brook Cherith, and his miraculous 
experiences with the widow of Zarephath; of the 
dreary three years of famine that cursed the land, 
Jezebel’s attack on gong eon prophets, Obadiah’s 
courageous hiding of a hundred of them, and the 
eventful meeting of Elijah with Obadiah. All this 
you will find in the seventeenth chapter and the first 
fifteen verses of the eighteenth chapter of 1 Kings. 

Then you come to the crisis, which is before us to- 
day. Use all the material from the sixteenth verse 
of the eighteenth chapter to the end of that chapter. 
You cannot afford to omit any of it. 

Do we find any record that God had in so many 
words told Elijah to carry out this great test on 
Mount Carmel? If not, draw out this fact from your 
class, and have them bear it in mind in getting at 
thé answer to the questions of prayer that we are go- 
ing to try to settle. 

Vhy did Elijah choose Mount Carmel for the great 
event? Show The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Picture here (10 cents for the set of 13 pictures on the 
third quarter's lessons) and use some of the interest- 
ing facts given in Professor Beecher’s paragraph on 
‘* Place,” Dr. Dunning’s third paragraph, and Dean 
Sanders’ second paragraph. 

Then paint the picture of the first scene (verses 


and the stones, and the dust, and licked up 
the water that was in the ‘trench 


39 And 
5 b x 4 


21-25),—Elijah’s question of the asseinbled represen- 
tatives of the nation: ‘‘ How long go ye limping be- 
tween the two sides ?"" They could make no answer, 
and theydidn’'t tryto, Elijah makes his proposition, 
as one with — against four hundred and _ fift 
with Baal. The people approve : ‘‘ It is well spoken. 

The pagan priests play their parts in the second 
scene. Perhaps they were really confident at first 
that they would succeed ; Dean Sanders, in his 
fourth paragraph, credits the priests with sincerity 
in their blood-shedding struggle with their god. Or 
— they hoped for a chance to play a trick, but 
were foiled by the watchfulness of Elijah and the peo- 
ple. Read Mrs. Howie’s interesting description of 
the religious tricks of modern impostors in the Holy 
Land (first paragraph). The humor that is more 
than once found in the Bible appears in Elijah’s cut- 
ting thrusts at Baal’s devotees (v. 27). ‘‘ But there 
was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regarded.” 

Elijah has introduced this day’s proceedings ; has 
retired and given full opportunity to Baal’s prophets ; 
now steps forward again and commences the supreme 
test. How tensely the audience must have watched ! 
Show the consummate skill of his every action. Dr. 
Dunning’s fifth paragraph will help you to do this. 
How did an altar happen to be on Mount Carmel ? 
See Professor Beecher on verse 30, and Dr. McLaren’s 
third paragraph. And Dr. Banks’ third illustration, on 
the destroyed family altar, will be effective just here. 

A natural question that may arise is as to where 
the water came from which they poured from jars 
over the prepared bullock, after that three years of 
drought. Mrs. Howie's second paragraph throws 
light on this. 

Thus you will go on with the great story, making 
it all real to your pupils, and emphasizing such parts 
as you think best for your class. But after it is told, 
what has it to do with our questions : ‘‘ How much 
have we a right to ask God for?” and ‘‘ Can we ever 
be sure beforehand how he will answer a prayer of 
ours.”’ 

Well, it was pretty important for Elijah to be clear 
on those two questions before he began on that day’s 
work ; and I believe he was clear on them, as we 
ought to be in our every day’s work. Let us see if 
we can find the answer in what he said and did. 
What was his prayer that day? ‘‘ Hear me, O Jeho- 
vah, hear me,”—that sounds rather selfish, does it 
not? But wait: ‘‘that this people may know that 
thou, Jehovah, art God.” here is one secret re- 
vealed. Elijah’s purpose in all this was to spread a 
knowledge of Jehovah, to work for the coming of His 
kingdom. Prayer that has that as its bottom pur- 
pose and only purpose is likely to be moving in the 
right direction, to Saatn with. 

But it would not do to say that everything we ask 
God for, even in his service, is sure to be granted, mor 
that we have a right to ask him for everything under 
the sun in his service. It would not do to pray fora 
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million dollars to-day in order that you might give it 
to good causes. You probably would do more harm 
than good with a million dollars. 

What then, may we count upon in prayer? We 
may count upon God's granting every, petition that 
we ought to make, and we can learn what we ought to 
pray for and to expect only as we live, every moment 
of every day, for the advancement of his kingdom 
We must use our brains in our prayers, as well as our 
faith. Elijah’s brainy, never-ceasing study of the sit- 
uation in Israel convinced him that this public test 
and exposure was the right thing at this ripe time. 
He knew before he made that prayer that God would 
answer it,—not because God had told him to make 
it, but because of his consecration, brains, and faith. 
There are your three essentials for assured answer to 
prayer: consecration, brains, faith. With them, we 
may ask God for anything that we need for the suc- 
cess of his work, and we may know beforehand that 
he will give what we ask. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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His favor waits upon our faith. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 21 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—A few days after the events of the last 
lesson,—say, 909 B.C., biblical, or 858 B.C., 
Assyrian. - 

Place.—Mount Carmel, the splendid ridge south of 
the Kishon, projecting into and overlooking the 
Mediterranean. Often mentioned for its sightliness, 
its forests, its fruitfulness, its possibilities as a hiding- 
place (for example, Isa. 33 : 9; 35:2; Jer. 46: 18; 
Amos 9:3; Micah 7:14). A center of worship of 
the prophets (2 Kings 2: 25; 4: 23, 25). See the 
Times Lesson Picture, and look up the geography. 

Persons.—First, the two contending parties, Elijah 
on the one side, and on the other, the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal. Ahab had been told to 
bring also Jezebel’s four hundred prophets of the 
Asherah (1 Kings 18 : 19), but it does not appear 
whether they were on hand. Very likely Jezebel 
and her contingent kept out of the affair. Second, 
the judges of the contest, King Ahab and the repre- 
sentatives of Israel, probably some hundreds or 
thousands in number. Presumably royal guards 
and soldiers also. After the sacrifice Elijah had a 
servant with him, and supposably he had assistants 
to help in the sacrifice. 

Preceding Events.—They are on Mount Carmel by 
the summons of the king, obeying the requirement 
of Elijah. He has made his challenge to ad ye 
ets of Baal. They have accepted and offered their 
sacrifice and a in vain for an answer. Noon 
has passed, and Elijah has exasperated them by his 
derision. At the opening of the lesson he is making 
his preparations so as to offer his sacrifice at the 
mid-afternoon (v. 36), and meanwhile they continue 
their frantic efforts till that hour (18 : 29). 





Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 30.—Elijah said: It is his turn now, and he 
asks the attention that is due.—A// the people came 
near: In spite of the fact that Baal’s prophets draw 
blood in their sensational efforts, Elijah is the draw- 
ing attraction in Israel just now. To say nothing of 
his spiritual power, he has been gone three years 
and has returned, and meanwhile Baal has proved a 
failure.—He repaired the thrown down altar of 
Jehovah: This isthe mechanically literal translation. 
There had been a place of worship there, and, pre- 
sumably, it had been devastated by the persecuting 
soldiers of Jezebel. The Deuteronomic law forbid- 
ding national sacrifices except at one place was now 
for these northern people in abeyance ; but even if it 
had been in force, there is no proof that the altar had 
been used for any but the private sacrifices provided 
for in the law (Deut. 12:15, 21, where the literal 
translation is, ‘‘ thou mayest make a sacrifice,” etc.). 
The burnt-offering now offered by Elijah would be 
justified by the theophany. 

Verses 31-32a.—Details of the repairing of the 
altar.— 7we/ve : He had in mind the southern tribes 
as well as the northern. Apparently the stones were 
uncut, complying with the law (Exod. 20 : 25 ; Deut. 
27: 5).—J/srael shall be thy name : The quotation is 
from Genesis 35 : 10, not 32 : 28. 

Verses 32 6-35.—A trench: Probably a basin walled 
in by a bank.— 7wo measures: Three pecks. ‘ As 
great as would contain” is not inthe Hebrew. The 
comparison indicates the shape of the basin, not its 
capacity. ‘‘ He made an embankment, as it were a 
two-seah measure for seed.”” See margin of the Re- 
vised Versions.—Fi// ye four pars with water: Is 
he addressing his own assistants, or the bystand- 
ers? In either case the soaking with water is clear 
_— that there is no fraud.—He filled the trench: 

ather, ‘‘one filled,””—that is, ‘‘the trench was 
filled.” 

Verses 36-37.— The evening oblation: The middle 
of the afternvon. 

Verses 39-40.—And he said, Take the prophets of 
Baa/; Elijah takes advantage of their state of mind 
to give them orders, and his orders are instantly 
obeyed.—He slew them: Of course by the hands of 
others, not by his own. The ethics of this transac- 
tion is the ethics of war. Elijah must teach the 
murderous partisans of Jezebel that they cannot 
a es followers with impunity. His- 
tory records few instances of punishment more just 
or more salutary in effect than this one. 

Verses 41-42.—Note the contrast between the two 
men,—Ahab on the slope of the mountain feasting, 
glad that the rain is promised, but considering how 
he will settle with Jezebel for the afternoon's work ; 
and Elijah on one of the summits, sitting with bowed 
head. He does not feel like feasting. He has felt 
constrained to do a dreadful deed. His prayer for 
effectual resistance to the persecutors has been an- 
swered, but the answer to the prayer for rain has not 
yetcome. He has been under severe strain, and he 
seems to be physically limp and exhausted. 

Verse 43.—And seven times he said, Go again: 
This order gives what I think to be the true meaning. 
_ Verses 45-46.—7he hand of Jehovah was on Eli- 
gah; Jehovah's ‘‘hand” may have affected him in 
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part through the medium of his joyful excitement 
over the success of the day's work.—Ran before 
Ahab: Perhaps fifteen miles in the rain. A pro- 
digious athletic feat, in contrast with what seemed 
to be his physical condition while he was waiting on 
the mountain. Also a token that he was the humble 
subject of the king, in contrast with the haughtiness 
he had displayed as the bearer of terms from Jehovah. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
—=----. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 


" LIJAH Sarp UNTO ALL THE PEOPLE, CoME NEAR 
UNTO ME; AND ALL THE PEOPLE CAME NEAR 
unto Him.”—MitrAn el Noor, the ecclesias- 

tical official who claims miraculously to flood the 

Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem with 

light, ‘‘the Holy Fire,” on every Easter eve, would 

not let me see whether he had any material with him 
on entering the sepulcher,— nay, he would not let the 

Czarina or Sultana ‘‘come near” to see how he does 

it. Similarly, the professional wonder-worker who 

pretended to discover the cause of my servant's 
mental derangement, and the share ‘‘ Persian spir- 
its’’ had in that cause, would not let me lift the sheet 
from below which a voice was speaking to him. 

No, I must not come near. Why? Elijah had noth- 

ing but the truth, and truth fears nothing. Even if 
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the people were all eyes, he would have them a// 
come near and see that it is all truth,—not like the 
works of the prophets of Baal and the priests of 
Ashtoreth, who made things look mysterious and 
practised falsehood; who secreted accomplices in 
images and alJtars and in caves, who pretended to 
give oracles, and mislead the people. 

‘* AND THE WATER RAN ROUND ABOUT THE ALTAR, 
AND HE FILLED THE TRENCH ALSO WITH WATER.”— 
Where did he get so much water after forty-two rain- 
less months? Within the limits of Carmel there are 
perennial springs and wells, which are not easily or 
speedily affected. by rainless years (see my note on 
lesson for August 7). 

‘*Anp 1T CAME TO PAss IN A LITTLE WHILE, THAT 
THE HEAVENS GREW BLACK WITH CLOUDS AND WIND, 
AND THERE WAS A GREAT Rain.” —The following inter- 
esting quotation is from Henry A. Harper in ‘‘ The 
Bible and Modern Discoveries” (Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, London) : ‘t How true this description is 
the writer can testify from his own experience in 
1875, while on Carmel. Bright hot sunshine, and 
not a cloud ; suddenly he saw quite a small patch 
far away over the distant sea. Almost before he had 
realized it, the whole sky was dark with clouds ; he 
had barely time to reach his tent and call all his men 
before the storm of wind and tropical rain was down. 
In spite of all efforts tents were blown down, while 
the whole landscape was blotted out with the dark- 
ness of the storm. Trees only a few yards away 
were hardly to be seen from the gloom and the sheets 
of rain. The whole coast line was blotted out.” 

SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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Elijah on Carmel 


By Alexander 


HAT picture of Elijah on Carmel stirs the blood. 
It is one of the great scenes in history, a heart- 
quickening instance of moral heroism, and of 
how one man, all ablaze with enthusiastic conviction, 
can dominate a multitude. On one side the solitary 
prophet ; on the other, the crowd of eager gazers, 
the four hundred and fifty priests of Baal, worn out 
with hours of frenzied yelling their ineffectual cries, 
and gloomily watching the prophet ; and the king, 
sullenly submissive, and hating the man who had 
mastered him. At their feet stretched the wide, 
burnt-up plain of Jezreel; over their heads bent a 
pitiless, cloudless sky. The duel between Jehovah 
and Baal was now being fought, and the odds seemed 
reat. But one man had no doubts as to the issue. 
lijah was sure of victory, because he knew that in 
his solitariness he had God to back him. One man 
who believes in God is always in the majority, how- 
ever many his foes. 

Elijah’s single-handedness is strongly brought out 
in the account of the preparations for the sacrifice, 
especially if we note the recurring ‘‘ he” in all the 
stages till the last, where, in contrast, we have, for 
the first and only time, ‘‘they.” It looks as if alone 
the prophet built the altar, dug the trench, arranged 
the wood, and laid the pieces of the bullock on it, 
and then bade others flood the whole with water, so 
that they might make sure that it was thoroughly 
done, and notrick. There was deep significance in 
building the altar with twelve stones, and the quota- 
tion from Genesis, ‘‘ Israel shall be thy name,” puts 
us on the right track for interpreting the meaning. 
It was a protest against the divisive Northern King- 
dom and its appropriation of the name that belonged 
to the whole, not to a fragment. 

Note the existence of an altar to Jehovah on Car- 
mel. It may have been one of the many such that 
were in use prior to the erection of the temple, or it 
may have been a forest sanctuary, erected by Jeho- 
vah worshipers after the great Secession. Probably 
it had been destroyed during Jezebel’s raid, and its 
restoration was Elijah’s way of claiming to be the 
restorer of Israel’s true worship. The act symbol- 
ized his mission to rear again the destroyed fabric, 
and pointed to the true unity of the nation as con- 
served by its religion. One altar, one throne, and 
one people. Jezebel’s zeal was political as well as 
religious, and one reason for her fierce hate of Elijah 
was the conviction that his success would imperil 
the existence of Ahab's kingdom. A common faith 
is the strongest cement of national life. 

Elijah's prayer contrasts with the shrieks and fren- 
zied self-woundings of Baal's prophets, as Mendels- 
sohn’s music wonderfully brings out. Observe the 
invocation, ‘‘ The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
/srae/,”—again the name which had passed from the 
ancestor to the whole people, instead of the more 
usual Jacob. Observe the order of petitions,—first, 
for Jehovah's manifestation of his being the God of 
the whole people ; second, for the vindication of Eli- 
jah’s commission. God's true servant is concerned 
that his own conduct may be shown to be in obedi- 
ence to him, but he is more concerned that God may 
be known for what he is, and honored and loved ac- 
cordingly. Elijah anticipated the so-called ‘‘ Lord’s 


McLaren, D.D. 


Prayer,” and asked, first, that the Name should be 
hallowed, and only second, that his own name should 
be cleared. Observe the special emphasis of asking 
that Jehovah would make himself known as ‘‘ God in 
Israel,” when taken in connection with the previous 
use of the national name. Elijah had been protest- 
ing against the oy oe J of the name, but now he 
recognizes that even the separatists, idolaters though 
they had become, were still part of God's people. 
He, as it were, stretches out his arms to gather them 
into the fold from which they have strayed, but to 
which they still belong. If-good men had always 
dealt with ‘‘sectaries’’ and ‘‘heretics” so, there 
would have been fewer of either. 

The answer came quickly. That ‘fire of the 
Lord” could not have been lightning, as some com- 
mentators, unwisely eager to minimize the miracu- 
lous element, would have us believe, forgetting that 
the coincidence of the prayer and the storm would 
have been a miracle, too. Lightning plays many 
strange tricks, but no lightning flash could have 
done what was done there on Carmel. What light- 
ming could evaporate twelve jars of water in a 
moment? No one can deny that the crisis was 
worthy of a miracle, and that the only way of authen- 
ticating Elijah’s commission, and thereby arresting 
the downward course of the kingdom, was by mira- 
cle. The miracle came, but, as always, there was 
economy in the use of the supernatural element, for 
Elijah did all, before and after it. It came in answer 
to prayer.’ Elijah prayed, built his altar, and arranged 
the sacrifice, in the certainty that the fire would fall, 
yet he prayed that it might, and, though we may 
not assert that it would not unless he had, we may 
learn the lesson that God’s promises should evoke 
our petitions for their accomplishment, and that the 
only petitions that are sure of answers are those that 
are built on God’s promises. ‘‘If we ask anything 
according to his will, he heareth us.” 

The eftect of the miracle was immediate. One can 
fancy the awe-struck crowds on the slopes round the 
altar, gazing dumb with amazement as sacrifice and 
altar were burnt up, and at last raising the shout, 
‘* Jehovah, he is God !” Think of how Ahab and 
the Baal priests looked as they saw their whoie work 
of years burnt up, too, and realized that they were 
beaten, and Baal with them ! 

But convictions so quickly formed, and based only 
on even such a miracle, are sure to be transient. The 
rush of fervency of such a sort is but like one of the 
tarrents that poured down from Carmel in the rainy 
seasons, and quickly dried up, leaving a gaunt bed of 
tumbled stones bleaching in the sunshine. We need 
more, not less, fervency and emotion in our religious 
life but we need it to be based on knowledge and in- 
ielligent conviction if it is to last. The seed that 
‘immediately’ sprang up grew so fast because it 
spent ne time in growing under-ground roots, and so 
it withered as quickly as it grew. 

We need say nothing about the wholesale massa- 
cre of the Baal priests, except that it was on the plane 
of the morality of the age, that it was in accordance 
with the Law, that it was no doubt the heaviest blow 
that could have been struck at the vile Baal worship, 
and that it is entirely contrary to the plainest teach- 
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ings of Christian morals. 
be hideously wrong now. 

See the tremendous vigor of the prophet who dis- 
misses Ahab to ‘‘eat and drink,” and himself climbs 
to the top of Carmel, and thereafter runs as quickly 
as a chariot can drive over the long dusty miles to 
Jezreel. Note, too, his strange attitude, indicative, 
apparently, of shutting out all externals and gather- 
ing of his soul into itself, that it might all go out and 
up in prayer. Here again he prays for what he knew 
would come. Though it was to be at Azs word that 
the rain was to come on the earth, yet he has to 
wrestle with God in prayer for what he knew would 
surely be granted, before he could rouse Ahab from 
the table and bid him hasten, lest the torrents from 
the blackened heavens should turn the dust that lay 
thick on the parched plain after three years of 
drought, into deep mud that would make it impossi- 
ble to force a chariot through it. The answer to 
Elijah’s first prayer had been a consuming fire ; the 
answer to his second was ‘‘a little cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand.” The fire destroyed, the rain 
quickened. The fire blazed, the rain cam2 silently, 
and ‘‘not with observation.” The little cloud re- 
minds us of the small beginnings of the greatest 
things, of the cradle in Bethlehem, and the inconspic- 
uous seed of the kingdom. As the cloud spread and 
thickeneé till the heavens were black and there was 
a great rain, the seed grows till it becomes a great 
tree. There were few more insignificant looking per- 
sonages in the world than the Nazarene carpenter, 
but ‘‘ He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass: as showers that water the earth... and men 
shall be blessed in him: all nations shall call him 
blessed.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Quite right then, it would 
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The voice of decision ts ‘he breath of destiny. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OME near unto me (v. 30). A preacher trying 
to sway an audience on the back seats of a 
church with fifty feet of vacant pews between is 
as helpless as a cook-stove trying to bake bread across 
akitchen. When you see a class of Sunday-school 
scholars lining up in a ring around a teacher so 
close that their heads almost touch, you may know 
that something is doing. Get them near to you phys- 
ically. Bodies are like magnets, and charge each 
other. Get near to them spiritually. Be intimate, 
the closer the better. There isn’t any other way 
to exert influence. Men have tried to do good to 
others at arms’ length, but failed. 

And he repaired the altar of Jehovah that was 
thrown down (vy. 30). No ship ever sailed the sea 
chat did not sooner or later have to go to the dry- 
dock for repairs. Fences have to be repaired, clocks 
have to be repaired, and so do iron bridges, steel 
sky-scrapers, marble palaces, human bodies, and 
even immortal souls. To repair something is only 
second in moral sublimity to the work of creation. 
Do not flatter yourself that having organized a Sun- 
day-school class you will see it run on forever like 
a perpetual motion machine. It will have to go to 
the repair-shop, and often, too. All you have to do is 
to let churches go without repairs, and they soon 
become ruins, — buildings and organizations both. 
How handy it would be to have public repair-shops 
for churches, the same as for automobiles! But it 
cannot be. The worshipers at all God's altars must 
do their own repairing,—with the Master Mechanic's 
help. 

That this people may know that thou, Jehovah, art 
God, and that thou hast turned their heart back 
again (v. 37). We are all like cheap clocks, forever 
gaining or losing time. Little Bill spends a large 
part of every day setting the hands of his Ingersoll 
watch forward, and his parents have to do the same 
for him. Men and nations have to be dealt with in 
the same.way. To change the figure, we are like 
wandering sheep, who must be either urged onward 
or turned backward. The race has not yet outgrown 
the need of the shepherd's crook. 

And he bowed himself down upon the earth, and 
put his face between his knees (v. 42). If you think 
that heroes do not know the agony of conflict and 
struggle, behold this prodigy of valor bent to earth 
with his face between his knees, battling with spir- 
itual foes, and agonizing with God in prayer. 

There arisetha cloud out of the sea,as smallasa 
man's hand (vy. 44). How it would impoverish lan- 

uage to dvop this story out of literature and life. 

Jo you remember your childish wonder at hearing 
your mother repeat that supremely simple and beau- 
tiful couplet : 


** Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land ’’ ? 


Nothing awakens religious awe in my breast sooner 
than to see a child become a man, an acorn an oak, 
a speck of mist above a hill a windy storm and tem- 
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pest. Nothing is so terrible as tosee a fault develop 
into a vice, a peccadillo into a mortal sin. 

And the hand of Jehovah was on Elijah; and he 
girded up his loins, and ran (vy. 46). Back of all 
ees deeds you will find some secret and sacred in- 

uence operating on the souls of the performers. 
There is always the invisible hand. Sometimes it is 
the hand of a little child, sometimes that of a friend, 
a lover, a parent. Always there is the hand of the 
Lord. Does God put his hand on us in love, as we 
lay ours on the head of a child or on the shoulder of 
a friend to impart strength and blessing? Beautiful 
thought! If the hand of the Lord is sometimes laid 
heavily on his children, it is more often laid on them 
charged with helpfulness and inspiration. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Tricks win no triumphs for truth. 
an 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Devil Engine 


id EHOVAH ¢e God, follow him (Golden Text). 
fter killing over a dozen human beings, numer- 
ous cattle, and being in twenty wrecks, an old 

engine in Indiana was ordered to be consigned to the 

scrap pile. This engine was called the ‘‘ Devil En- 
gine,” and had a bad history. Twice it ran away 
without an engineer, and again with a man standing 
powerless with his hand on the throttle. Of course, 
nobody believes that the engine was itself at fault. 
It was simply the creature of the men who made it 
and controlled it, but it suggests the course of some 
men in this world. If you look back over the story 
of their lives, you will find that they have been like 
the stery of that ‘‘ Devil Engine,” in that all along 
the way they have been causing wrecks and disaster 
to multitudes of people. They have broken away 
from control, or run wild, to the danger of their fel- 
low-men, but no man can lay the blame for this upon 
others, for the power of choice is in every man’s 
heart, and Christ, the *‘ Chief Engineer,” is ready to 
give his wisdom and loving skill to insure the com- 
plete renovation and repair of every human engine. 

Developing Christian Character 

And he repatred the altar of Jehovah that was 

thrown down (v. 30). There is a story told of a dis- 
tinguished botanist who, being exiled from his native 
land, obtained employment as an under-gardener in 
the service of a nobleman. While he was in this 
situation, his master received a valuable plant, the 
nature and habits of which were unknown to him. 
It was given into the chief gardener’s care, and he, 
fancying it to be a tropical production, put it into 
the hothouse, for it was winter, and dealt with it as 
with the others under the glass. But it began to 
decay. He brought his master to look at it. They 
thought it dying, and, as a last resort, were going 
to - it in a yet hotter chamber, when the new 
under-gardener asked permission to examine it. As 
soon as he looked at it he said, ‘‘ This is an arctic 
plant; you are killing it by the tropical heat into 
which you have introduced it.” So he took it out- 
side, and exposed it to the frost, and, to the dismay 
of the chief gardener, heaped pieces of ice around 
the flower-pot. But the result vindicated his wisdom, 
for straightway it began to recover, and was soon as 
strong as ever. It is the warmth of worldliness, and 
not the chill of difficulties and opposition, that Chris- 
tians need to fear. 


The Backslider’s Family Altar 

And he repaired the altar of Jehovah that was 
thrown down. A man once came to me, during a 
series of evangelistic meetings, who was suffering 
oe mental anguish, and, on conversing with him, 

found that he had become deeply convicted of sin. 
During our talk it came out that the family had been 
for some time very happy Christians, but had fallen 
away some three years before I had become ac- 
quainted with them. When I asked him how it 
came about, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, it was all through 
giving up the family altar. So long as we read the 
Scriptures and prayed together every morning the 
air was clear with hope and reverence, but after a 
while, as my business increased and we were getting 
along easier in money matters, we began occasionally 
to neglect the family prayer, because we thought we 
had not time, and then we finally neglected it alto- 
gether. And, little by little, we hecame more and 
more worldly, and finally absolutely godless.” And 
that is the story of multitudes of backslidden homes, 
as well as individual hearts. We should keep the 
altar of Jehovah in repair. 


The Philosophy of Prayer 

Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me (v. 37). Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, commenting on this prayer, relates 
this incident: ‘‘Some time ago, being at Bingham- 
ton, I went to see the machinery wherewith that city 
is supplied with water. In a small house on the 
bank of the Susquehanna there is an engine which 
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goes night and day, pumping water into the mains. 
The demand for water acts as a governor on the en- 
gine, and regulates its motion, so that the more 
water is drawn off, the faster the engine goes. Then, 
when a fire occurs, an alarm bell is rung, on hearing 
which the engineer gears on some extra machinery, 
which causes the engine to move more rapidly, and 
charges the ordinary mains to their fullest capacity, 
so that they can send water through the hose to the 
top of the highest building in the place. Now, if 
men can thus construct an engine whereby, through 
ordinary and already existing channels, an emer- 
gency of need may be met, why cannot God do the 
same in this machine we call the universe? He 
uses his natural laws for the carrying forward of 
his purposes in grace, and for the help of his believ- 
ing children, and, as Isaac Taylor has suggestively 
said, ‘The greatest miracle of God's providence is 
that it is carried on without miracles,’ while yet it 
makes provision for the answering of prayer and 
for the accomplishment of the great purpose of the 
Divine Mind.” 
New York City. 
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it may be easier to call down fire from heaven 
than to awaken fire in the hearts of men. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Spirit of an Old Testament Prophet 

t. Decision for Jehovah : 

How long go ye limping ... two sides ? (21.) 
I have set before thee life and death (Deut. 30 : 19, 20). 
Very courageous... cleave unto Jehovah (Josh. 23 . 6, 8). 
Put away the foreign gods (1 Sam. 7: 3, 4). . 
No man can serve two masters ( Matt. 6 : 24). 
2. Worship of Jehovah : 

Repaired the altar... cut the bullock (30-33). 
An altar... thou shalt make unto me (Exod. 20: 24, 25). 
Bring an offering, and come before him (1 Chron. 16 : 29). 
Let us worship and bow down (Psa. 95 : 6). 
Not forsaking our own assembling (Heb. 10 : 25). 
3. Confidence in Jehovah : 

Fill... jars with water, and pour it (33-38). 

The fire of Jehovah fell (38). 

The sound of abundance of rain (41). 
Have faith... say unto this mountain (Matt. 17 : 20). 
All things ... possible to. . . believeth (Mark g : 23). 
Looking unto the promise, ... wavered not (Rom. 4 : 20, 21). 
4- Prayer to Jehovah : 

O Jehovah, the God of Abraham (36, 37). 

Bowed... his face between his knees (42). 
Jehovah is nigh unto... them that call (Psa. 145: 18). 
Before they call, I will answer (Isa. 65 : 24). 
Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 
5. Judgment in Behalf of Jehovah : 

Take the prophets of Baal... slew them (40). 
Go to and fro... and slay (Exod. 32 : 26, 27). 
Served other gods. . . shalt stone them (Deut. 17: 2-5). 
Let fire come down... consume thee (2 Kings I : 10). 
Wilt thou that we bid fire? (Luke 9 : 52-55.) 
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God gives signs to sincerity that he would deny 
to curiosity. 
dap 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—1 Kings 18: 17-29 . . 
Tuesday.—1 Kings 18 : 30-46 
Wednesday.—Josh. 24: 14-24. oes 
Thursday.-—2 Chron. 6: 40to07:3. . 
Friday.—Isa. 37 : 8-20 oo 
Saturday.—Isa. 44: 9-19 

Sunday.—Jer. 10: 1-11 . 


. . Elijah's challenge 
Elijah on Mount Carmel 
. Asolemn choice. 
The answer by fire 

. . .A prayer for help 
. The folly of idolatry 

. The living God 
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Elementary religion may need a rudimentary 
revelation. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 





HERE? M.C. 

HO? A., E., P. B., P. 

HAT? A. R., S., W., F., P. B. 
HAT THEN? CHOOSE. 











SK some teacher beforehand to be ready to give 
briefly the story as found in verses 17 to 30. 
Then put on the board the words Where? 

When? What? What then? Proceed to draw out 
the lesson facts by questions. On what mountain 
are we to-day? (If you have a map, point it out. If 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 21 


you have no map, you ought to repent, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance.) I see a vast throng 
assembled there. Who is that man in a chariot? 
Ahab. Name the stern man in rough garments, 
standing there all alone? Elijah, Who else is there? 
Priests of Baal. Who else? Multitudes of the 
People. (In each case put down the proper initial 
letters on the board, as indicated above.) What was 
the first thing that Elijah did? He repaired the 
Altar. Then what? He set the Sacrifice in order, 
and poured.on the Water. Then what? He prayed, 
And then? The Fire fell and consumed sacrifice, 
wood, water, dust. Look at the people. What are 
they doing? They fall on their faces and acknowl- 
edge Jehovah as their God. (Now follows the killing 
of the Priests of Baal. Say to the school that those 
were rude times, and God *‘ winked at” things which 
in these days would not be at all passed by. So it 
was in our own land years ago, when God bore most 
patiently with us in the matter of slavery.) 

Time will not allow us to go on to the matter of the 
prophet’s prayer for rain, and its answer. Just speak 
on that, and then go on to the What then? What 
may we learn from all this? Much. But one thing 
in particular we should learn. It is this matter of 
definite choice between good and evil, between God 


GRADED 
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and the world. To stand “halting” is most sinful, 
since we all know on which side the right lies. 

Now have some one lead in prayer asking for the 
aid of the Holy Spirit to lead our scholars ali to 
Choose God this day for theirs. 


New York CITY. 


The faith of one has often meant the fortune of 
many. 
eal 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 


*“‘O worship the King all glorious Psalm 47: 1-9. 


above.”’ (63:1, 2 99: 1-5.) 
‘* Before Jehovah's awful throne."’ ° 
‘‘The heavens declare thy glory, Psalm 68 : 1-8. 

Lord.” (89: 1-8. 135 : 1-8.) 
‘‘O God we praise thee, and con- Psalm 79: 1-13. 

ess." . (110: 1-12, 162: I-13.) 
‘*Who is on the Lord's side ?”’ ad 
‘Stand up and bless the Lord.” ea + bs a : 1-3.) 
‘* Be ye strong in the Lord." wi es ss 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- Psalm 106: 1-5. 

mighty.’’ (153: 1-4. 216: 1-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. 
Seek ye the Lord. 


Lesson Thought: The Children of Israel Must 
Choose Between the Lord God of Heaven and 
the idol Baal. 


Lesson Aim: Everybody Must Choose Between 
Right and Wrong. “If the Lord be God, Follow 
Him.” 


Note.—To be complete, the lesson story must in- 
clude the test of Baal’s power. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Do you know of any games in which there are two 
sides? .On which side would you rather be? I 
thought so,—the one that wins. Can both sides win 
at the same time? Many games are a test of skill 
or strength. 

To-day we are to study about a wonderful test of 
power between two kinds of gods to prove which was 
the strongest. The story is in the Bible, in the First 
Book of Kings, because the test was made before a’ 
king and his people that they might choose which 
god to follow. I am sure you want to know where 
it was and how it happened. 


REVIEW. 


It was not far from the place where we left Elijah 
talking to King Ahab. (Upon your outline map help 
the children to follow the cord, recalling events of 
Elijah’s life to this point.) We learned that Elijah 
and Obadiah were faithful and feared God, but that 
Ahab the king forsook God and followed Baal. The 
test was to be between Elijah’s God, who made the 
world, and Ahab’s god Baal, an idol made by men. 
We know that ‘‘an idol is nothing in the world.” 
(Review the drill on idols from Psa. 115: 4-9.) Be- 
cause the king and queen worshiped idols, the people 
worshiped them too. Elijah wanted them to know 
that his God was the true God who could send rain. 
The people called Baal the god of sun and rain, yet 
three years had passed and norain had come. Then 
Elijah appeared, and said, ‘‘ God will send rain upon 
the earth.” 


LEssoNn. 


Elijah had spoken his message to the king, but he 
wanted to prove to the people the power of his God. 
So he asked Ahab to gather his people and the 
prophets of Baal to Mount Carmel near by. (Show 
The Sunday School Times picture. Draw the moun- 
tainside and the assembling crowd.) Do not attempt 
to improve on the Bible description. It is so graphic 
and simple that the children will understand, if it is 
earnestly told or read. 

_ Draw two altars, and name them, indicating by 
lines those gathered about each. Help the children 
reproduce the story, as you emphasize vividly several 
strong contrasts: first, King Ahab, four hundred and 
fifty prophets and the children of Israel gathered 
about Baal’s altar, only Elijah on God's side, then 
his challenge, If the Lord God, follow him; If 
Baal be god, follow him. Write the words as in 
the outline. Contrast also the preparations: four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal have first choice, 
and use very dry wood, which would easily kindle; 
then Elijah repairs the altar of Jehovah with twelve 
stones for the twelve tribes, lays the wood and sacri- 


fice in order, and drenches the whole three times 


with water. Contrast also the noisy, frantic appeals 
to Baal from morning until noon, but ‘‘ there was no 
voice, nor any that answered”’; then Elijah’s sugges- 
tions and the continued trial from midday until three 
in the afternoon, cutting themselves with knives, etc., 
as some heathen nations do to-day where ‘idols are 
worshiped; then the quiet request of Elijah, ‘‘ Come 
near unto me,” followed by his earnest prayer to 
God, and the immediate answer. 

Elijah’s prayer tells why he wanted God to answer: 
‘‘ Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, ¢hat this people may 
know that thou, Jehovah, art God.” Can you im- 
agine how the people listened and watched? And 
when they saw the fire, they fell on their faces, say- 
ing, ‘t Jehovah, he is God” (see the picture roll. Pic- 
ture rolls are published by the Providence (R. I.) 
Lithograph Co., but should a ordered of your own de- 
nominational publisher), Then they took the proph- 
ets of Baal to the brook Kishon, at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, and destroyed them. Elijah’s God had proved 
that he could send the fire,—now he was to send the 
rain. 

The sky was clear. King Ahab was eating and 
drinking, but Elijah went to the top of Carmel to 
pray and to watch for signs of rain. Many times he 
sent his servant to look toward the sea for a cloud, 
till at last the little cloud appeared, as small as a 
man’s hand. Then Elijah sent word to Ahab to 
hurry to Jezreel, for Elijah knew the rain would soon 
fill the streams so that Ahab’s chariot couldn’t cross, 
Ahab started. Soon the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. Elijah 
tightened his belt, and ran before Ahab's chariot 
fifteen miles to Jezreel. 

These things happened hundreds of years ago, yet 
even to-day there is a church on Mount Carmel to mark 
the place of Elijah’s sacrifice and prayer. (On your 
map fasten an altar, and extend the cord also to 
Jezreel.) Elijah’s God had proved his power in two 
wonderful ways. Surely everybody should choose to 
follow him. eople consider it a great honor to visit 
aking. When King Edward of England was crowned, 
many people spent much money and traveled thou- 
sands of miles to see and follow him in the proces- 
sion. No earthly king can be so great as Jehovah, 
our God. In ‘‘America” we sing 


** Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.”’ 


Here we.need not choose between God and Baal, 
but we must choose between right and wrong, be- 
tween Jesus, who helps everybody to do right, and 
Satan, who leads everybody into sin. ‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Which will you follow? Sing: 


** Follow, follow, I would follow Jesus, 
Anywhere, everywhere,’’ etc. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


LL the previous lessons of this quarter have been 
leading up to this climax, the scene on Mount 
Carmel. This passage, 1 Kings 18 : 16-46, is 

one of the finest for public reading in the Old Testa- 
ment. If you can read it effectively to your pupils, 
or can teach them to read it well aloud, you may 
much increase the impressiveness of the scene. Your 
object in this lesson is to teach them the necessity of 
choice as to what god they will serve. This is the 
great prophet’s message and challenge to king and 
court and people: ‘‘My God is Jehovah. Which is 
your god?” 

Review the previous lessons since the division of 
the kingdom, to show how the Israelites had grown 
more indifferent to the supremacy of Jehovah, till 
they had admitted other gods to an equal place with 
him. Then followed a period of toleration, when 
men of liberal views encouraged the erection of 
altars to Baal and Ashtoreth as freely as to ve ae sa 
Next came a period when these liberal religionists 
persecuted those who claimed that Jehovah was the 
only true God, broke down his altars, and drove his 
prophets into exile. King and court became devo- 
tees of Baal. None are more intolerant in religion 
than earnest men who call themselves liberal against 
those who do not accept their liberal views. Having 
thus described the situation, lead up to the choice 
declared by the people in these successive steps: 

The Challenge of Elijah. While the king and 
court worshiped Baal, and the persecuted prophets 
stood for Jehovah, the people leaned first to one, and 
then to the other, without being loyal to either, as 
their moral natures weakened. Explain how the 
che led Ahab to gather the people to a place of 

istoric worship, and there challenged them with the 
question, ‘*‘ How long go ye limping between the two 
sides?” He summoned them to choose one of the 
gods, and keep faithfulto him. They made no reply 
(v. 21). Describe the test he proposed (vs. 22-24), 
and show how it was adapted to a simple and un- 
trained people. They liked the plan (v. 24) If the 
— of Baal had refused it, they would have con- 

essed defeat. 

The Appeal to Baal without Resronse (vs. 26-29). 
Show how intensely in earnest the priests were, how 
the irony of Elijah goaded them to self-torture, and 
how the skies were silent to their cries. The test of 
any religion is what the god whom it represents ean 
do for men. Kingsley’s Hypatia fascinates with 
her learning the young monk, Philammon. He 
listens to her with rapt interest till he is moved to 
appeal to her to save his fallen sister. When Hy- 
patia confesses that her philosophy has nothing in it 
that can do this, she ceases to charm him. Man has 
a religious nature, which seeks a god, but if he cries 
to a silent god, he will at last renounce that god. 

The Appeal to Jehovah, and his Response (vs. 
30-38). Point out the steps taken to put the genuine- 
ness of the test beyond criticism (vs. 33-35). Con- 
trast the calm confidence of Elijah’s appeal with the 
frenzy and despair of the prophets of Baal. He ap- 
pealed to history when he took twelve stones to 
repair the altar, which, perhaps, the people had torn 
down (1 Kings 19 : 10); to the law of Jehovah when he 
chose the time of the evening sacrifice, and prepared 
his offering as Moses had directed; and to patriotism 
when he called on Jehovah as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (v. 36). God set his seal to the 
work of his servant, and witnessed to His supreme 
power and his desire to renew his covenant with his 
chosen people. 

Revealed religion courts the severest scrutiny. 
Simple faith in God and clear illustration of that 
faith by life and word will prove his power and love. 
Let the sacrifice which God is to kindle be laid as far 
as possible from Christian civilization. Let it be 
— in the heart of Africa or in the Fiji Islands. 

et it be drenched with heathen superstition and 

ossness. The fire that is to light it is the Holy 
spirit from heaven. Let the advocates of any re- 
ligion place their sacrifice and their deeds beside the 
sacrifice of Christ and his followers, and the test may 
safely be made. 

The Decision of the People. Men are often willing 
to put off their choice between Jehovah and other 
& s till some distress or need demands action. 

ith the Israelites it was need of rain, which had 
grown desperate. They could no longer deceive 
themselves by claiming to follow both Baal and 
Jehovah. They must either renew their covenant 
with Jehovah or renounce him. Every soul has 
needs which only God can satisfy, and which he will 
satisfy only when the soul surrenders itself to his 
will. Our nation, too, needs God. In great needs 
its people have sometimes turned to him with one 
accord for help, and have found it. Nothing can do 
so much to secure national happiness and prosperity 
and leadership among the nations as to persuade the 
people to make their choice of God as the supreme 
object of their obedience and love. 

Boston. 
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fanaticism cannot give fire to the fa/se. 
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AUGUST 6, 1904 


(“Graded Helps” continued) 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Great Test at Carmel 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 
18 : 21-46). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


In accordance with the commands of 
King Ahab, the people of Israel and the 
prophets of Baal gathered on Mount 
Carmel. They may have known the 
purpose of the assemblage or not. In 
any case the votaries of the Phoenician 
god came with confidence. They were 
protected by royal favor;,they were fast 
increasing the number of adherents ; 
they had no reason to fear a challenge 
in any form. 

All gathered at Carmel,already famous 
asasanctuary. ‘‘It is not so much a 
mountain,”’ says Stanley, ‘‘as a ridge, 
an upland park, extending for many 
miles into the interior of the country.” 
At the eastern extremity, on the highest 
point of the ridge, commanding ‘‘ the last 
view of the sea behind, and the first 
view of the great plain in front,” may 
well have stood the altar which had been 
dedicated to Jehovah. The separate- 
ness of Carmel, its visibility from all 
parts of the country, its prominence 
near the Great Sea, its garden-like 
beauty, and its magnificent outlook in 
every direction, marked it out in advance 
as a natural place of worship, Doubt- 
less the worshipers of the Phoenician 
Baal, who regarded themselves as re- 
storing to Israel’s land its original and 
rightful worship, claimed Carmel as 
their special sanctuary, too. It was, 
therefore, an appropriate spot for the 
‘‘awful debate whether Jehovah or Baal 
was supreme lord of the elements.” 

On this spot, hallowed by many asso- 
ciations for all who came thither, the 
great contest took place. The great 
prophet, with a confidence which seems 
even at this day sublime, gave the 
prophets of Baal every advantage. He 
intended to make the trial. adecisive one. 

The votaries of Baal, when there was 
no answer to their pleadings, gashed 
themselves with weapons. This was no 
mere delirium, but the best they could 
offer. No one can give more than his 
heart’s blood. All day they struggled 
and pleaded, but without result. 

The details of Elijah’s triumphant 
vindication of the power and responsive- 
ness of Jehovah are too familiar to re- 
hearse. So notable was the victory that 
we wonder at its meager immediate re- 
sult. It reasserted Jehovah's rights to 
land and people, and exhibited by the 
abundant rain his grace as well as his 

wer. 

Elijah, that day, was a minister of 
justice, not of mercy. He was in the 
mood for destruction, not for reconcilia- 
tion. The purging away of evil by 
force while there was opportunity, was 
his dominant thought. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
Old Testament studies of the last six months of 
1904, and containing also practical suggestions on 
the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. While only 
the Bible and The Sunday School Times are neces- 
sary to follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the 
advantage of a judicious reading in a few carefully 
selected books bearing on the passages under study 
can hardly be overestimated: The leaflet will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 103: 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Regarding Mount Carmel, both Stan- 
ley, ‘‘Sinai and Palestine,” and G. A. 
Smith, ‘‘ Historical Geography,’’ have 

assages here and there well worth care- 
ul reading. The latter writes also of 
Carmel in the :‘ Encyclopedia Biblica” 
and in the Hastings Bible Dictionary. 
Regarding the contest, see, especially, 
Milligan’s vivid sketch, ‘‘ Elijah, His 
Life and Times” (48-60), or Stanley’s 
| ** Jewish Church” (II, 256-260). The 
| usual histories sketch briefly the occa- 

sion and the issue. 





| III. Questions ror Stupy AND Dis- 
| CUSSION. 

| [To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful censideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Response to the Royal Sum- 

















mons. (1.) How universal does the nar- 
| rative represent this to be? (2.) May 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 21 


we suppose that the representatives of 
Baal shunned the test ? 

2. The Meeting Place. (3.) Why was 
Carmel a singularly fitting spot for such 
an assembly ? 

3. The Test Proposed. (4.) How was 
each deity to manifest his divine char- 
acter ? 

4. The Efforts of the Prophets of 
Baal. (5.) Compare Matthew 6 : 7 
with x Kings 18 : 26. What is the idea 
back of continued supplication?  (6.) 
What was the real reason for cutting or 
maiming themselves ? : 

5. Elijah's Prayer. (7.) Consider 
the spirit and the content of Elijah’s 
prayer, and its contrast to the frenzied 
petitions of the prophets of Baal. 

6. The Response. (8.) How many 
different questions were settled that day 
when the fire from Jehovah consumed 
the sacrifice ? 

7. The Death of the Prophets of Baal. 
(9.) Was Elijah’s act out of harmony 
with the occasion ? 

8. The Significance of the Contest. 
(10.) What was the permanent religious 
value of Elijah’s victory. 


IV. Some LEapInc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 

There are times when reform must be 
ruthless. Some diseases are cured only 
by cutting to the bone. j 

The very foundation of personal reli- 
gion is our confidence in God’s willing- 
ness and ability to respond to man's 
appeal. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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They have no part in the blessing 
who have no share in the altar. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











August 21. Standing Alone For God. 


Rom. 8 : 31-39. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Courage in God (2 Kings 18 : 1-8). 
TUES.—Strength in battle (Deut. 20: 1-4). 
WED.—Alone at home ( Matt. ro : 17-21). 
THURS.— David's confidence (Psa. 27 : 1-6). 
FRI.—‘' A certain young man"’ (Mark 14: 





3-52). 
SAT.—Paul's courage (Acts 21 : 7-14). 








Give Bible examples of men who stood alone. 

Give historical instances of men who have 
stood alone. 

Name some evils to-day that call for heroic 
action. 


FTER all, there is nothing the world 
itself admires so much as the man 
who will stand alone and dare all 

for principle. It will sneer at him. It 
will try to break him down. But in its 
heart it respects and admires him, and 
when the test comes, a good part of the 
world will come to his heel and follow 
him. That is happening just at present 
in the state of Missouri. 


% 


The only omnipotent thing in the 
world is the right, the truth. Wrong 
and falsehood often seem to triumph, 
but theycannot. It is simply impossible 
that they should. Years ago, Lowell 
put it in the often quoted lines : 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong for- 
ever on the throne, — 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, 
behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God, within the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own.”’ 


The man who stands alone with God 
may seem alone, but he is in the major- 
ity. Nothing can prevent his triumph. 
It may be long delayed, but it is more 
certain than time. 

b 4 


Standing alone for principle is an ex- 
hilarating exercise. It is far more exci- 
ting and interesting than following the 
crowd in evil. Daniel probably got a 
world of real enjoyment out of his posi- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


In the Next 
Three Months 


The Sunday School Times will contain, in addition to its 
wealth of lesson helps, special articles that can be of as great 
service to your neighbor as they will be to you. 
your co-workers in church and Sunday-school (not forgetting 
the pastor) about these few, chosen from many that will appear? 


tion. He knew God would take care of 
him. Even if the lions devoured his 
body, he knew that was no particularly 
great or irreparable calamity. They 
could not devour him. He was the in- 
domitable soul within that would not be 
brow-beaten or intimidated. If his ene- 
mies were unable to get at him and 
destroy him,—the real him,—he knew 
that no mere physical misfortune could 
reach him. he man who stands with 
God is immune from disease, invulnera- 
ble to all weapons, absolutely safe and 
inaccessible,—so long as God wants him 
to be. He is an immortal man. 
b 

The man who stands alone for God 
merely anticipates the future. Men 
think he has thrown himself away. But 
no man goes to waste who sides with 
God. Often he will see the world come 
to his view. If he does not, history will. 
It need not concern him that he is alone 
if he knows he has the truth. Athana- 
sius was not afraid to stand against the 
world. That incident has passed into 
the speech of mankind. e describe 
any solitary and heroic devotion to duty 
as a repetition of what men saw when 
Athanasius stood against the world. 


% 

To be sure,menmayerr. That is the 
peril of great service and duty. They 
may think they are with God, when they 
are against him. ‘‘ The hour cometh,” 
said Jesus to his disciples, ‘‘that who- 
soever killeth you shall think that he 
offereth service unto God.” There isa 
moral color-blindness. But fewer err in 
standing alone for what they think the 
truth and duty to God than in following 
with the multitude to do evil or worshi 
the trifling thing. And there is a Spirit 
promised to those who will receive which 
will show them what the truth is, and 
then enable them to stand with unto 
death. 


% 
The only true virtue is virtue that is 
willing to lonesome. 


If we daren’t stand alone, we are of no 
value to the crowd that holds us up. 


b 


Heavenly blessings are not deferred 
by earthly difficulties. 








Well Spoken 
¢ A Chat About Food 


‘*Speaking of food,” says a Chicago 
woman, ‘‘I am sixty-one years of age, 
and was an invalid more than fourteen 
years. 

‘Was five years in the Presbyterian 
Hospital on diet most of the time. Had 
an operation for a dilated stomach, a 
very serious operation performed by a 
famous physician. 

‘* After the operation of course the doc- 
tors ordered Grape-Nuts as the most 
nourishing food, and easiest of digestion. 
| That’s how I know the stomach will 
digest Grape-Nuts when it will abso- 
lutely refuse all other kinds of food. It 
has also done wonders for me to brighten 
up and strengthen my nerves, and made 
me feel a desire to live, for I can enjoy 
life. What seems so strange to me is 
that I have never tired of this food since, 
but like it better all the time. I find it 
especially good in any kind of soup or 
broth. 

‘*T have a sister who is an invalid from 
indigestion and she has been greatly 
benefited by Grape-Nuts which she eats 
| three times a day, and a bowl of milk 
| and Grape-Nuts just before going to bed ; 
in fact, she lives on this food, and I also 
| have two nieces who used to be troubled 
| with indigestion but used Grape-Nuts 
with grand results, and so I could go on 
| and name many others who have been 

helped in the same way.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Grape-Nuts food is used by hospitals 
| and physicians very largely, for no food 
| known Is so easy and perfect for complete 
| digestion while at the same time it is a 
| concentrated form of nourishment of the 
| highest grade and the stomach will 
handle it when everything else is refused. 

‘* There’s a reason.” 

Get the little book, **The Road to 
| Wellville,” in each package. 











remarkable land of all time. 
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they show power. 
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Will you tell 


A New Story by Ian Maclaren 
“From the Snare of the Fowler”’ 


Oom Paul at Utrecht 
William E. Gladstone at Hawarden 


Two of a Yankee Boy’s Interviews with Famous 
Christians, by Harry Steele Morrison 


Personal Recollections of Edward Rowland Sill 
One of America’s greatest poets, by the late H. Clay Trumbull 


Three Queries Concerning Genesis 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher 


How to Conduct a Sunday-School Session 
By Marion Lawrance 


An article giving just the points that every Sunday-school superintendent 
wants to know, by one of the most successful superintendents of to-day. 


In the Heart of the Holy Land 


A continuation of the Jerusalem Sunday-school Pilgrimage 
Letters by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
For the next few weeks Mr. Trumbull’s letters will picture the life and 
scenes of the Saviour’s own country. While the previous letters have 
been of intense interest, just now the story of the most remarkable pil- 
grimage of modern times leads one through the very heart of the most 
Mr. Trumbull saw the picturesque, the im- 
ressive, the significant phases of Oriental life and places as he rode on 
orseback from Damascus to Jerusalem,—a marvelous two hundred 
miles of history and precious memories. 
your fellow-workers, A noted editor of a leading religious paper writes: 


**Mr,. Trumbull’s travel sketches grow constantly upon 
They are interesting in every line,—and more: 
The book will be a glorious one.’’ 
As a subscriber you will have the benefit of these articles. 
The little blanks suggest an easy way to give others the same 


His narrative is for you and 
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The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 











Bunch Together 


Coftee has a Curious Way of Finally Attack- 
ing Some Orgen 





Ails that come from coffee are cumu- 
lative, that is, unless the coffee is taken 
away new troubles are continually ap- 
pearing and the old ones get worse. 

‘*To begin with,’ says a Kansan, ‘‘I 
was a slave to coffee, just as thousands 
of others to-day ; thought I could not live 
without drinking strong coffee ever 
morning for breakfast, and I had sick 
headaches that kept me in bed several 
days every month. Could hardly —. 
my food on my stomach, and when 
could get hot coffee to stay on my stomach 
I thought I was better. 

‘*Well, two years ago this spring I 
was that sick with rheumatism I could 
not use my right arm to do anything, had 
heart trouble, was nervous. My nerves 


were all unstrung and my finger nails | 


and tips were blue as if I had a chill all 
the time, and my face and hands yellow 
as a pumpkin, My doctor said it was 
heart disease and rheumatism, and my 
neighbors said I had Bright's Disease 
and was going to die. 

‘* Well, I did not know what on earth 
was the matter, and every morning 
would drag myself out of bed and go to 
breakfast, not to eat anything, but to 
force down some more coffee. Then in 
a little while I would be so nervous my 
heart would beat like everything. 

‘*Finaily one morning I told my hus- 
band I believed coffee was the cause of 
this trouble, and that I thought I would 
try Postum which I had seen advertised. 
He said ‘All right’ so we got Postum, 
and although I did not like it at first I 
got right down to business and made it 
according to directions, then it was fine, 
and the whole family got to using it and 
I tell you it has worked wonders for me. 
Thanks to Postum in place of the poison, 
coffee, I now enjoy good health, have 
not been in bed with sick headache for 
two years although I had it for thirty 
years before I began Postum, and my 
nerves are now strong and I have no 
trouble from my heart or from the rheu- 
matism. 

‘*T consider Postum a necessary article 
of food on my table. My friends who | 
come here and taste my Postum say it 
is delicious.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville” 
in each package. 
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The Elgin Watch is as indis- 
pensable to the traveler as it is 
to the great railioad systems. 
Every Elgin Watch is 
fully guaranteed. All 
jewelers have Elgin 
Watches. 
‘‘Timemakers and Time- 
keepers,’’ an illustrated 
history of the watch, sent 
free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
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Sunday-School 


Teacher-Training 
By Professor H. M. Hamill 
IS NOW READY 


Professor Hamill’s stimulating articles on this theme in 
The Sunday School Times attracted wide attention. 
are now published, with some additions, in book form. 

CONTENTS 

Is TEACHER-TRAINING NEEDED? 


106 pages. 
Postage paid by the Publishers. 
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